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Preface 


One of the major problems facëd in countries which are 
attempting to develop their education systems rapidly and 
effectively is that of finding information on modern methods 
and techniques. There is a need for a new type of source book 
to give those responsible for the organization and development 
of curricula the basic data which will enable them to improve 
their systems within their own national framework, but in the 
light of relevant international experience. To meet this need 
Unesco has begun to produce a series of source books written 
by well-known authorities, with the assistance of the best avail- 
able international advice. These books are directly related to 
contemporary educational development. The latest volume in 
this series is Teaching by Correspondence which has been pre- 
pared by Miss Renée Erdos of the Department of Technical 
Education in New South Wales, Australia, and President of the 
International Council of Correspondence Education. 
Teaching by correspondence was chosen as a subject 
because it is clear that most countries are making increasing 
use of this method of instruction as a means of overcoming 
their enormous shortages of teachers, buildings and equip- 
ment. At the same time the traditional approach to corres- 
pondence tuition is changing through the impact of new 
teaching media and techniques. Correspondence education has 
grown up to meet the needs of children and adults who do not 
have access to classrooms or other kinds of formal instruction, 
whether through a lack of available teachers and resources, or 
because of their remoteness from schools and other institu- 
tions, or because their conditions of employment or illness 
preclude normal attendance. All these conditions pertain to a 
very great extent in the developing countries of the world. In 
many schools untrained or undertrained teachers are faced 
with rapidly increasing enrolments, together with curricula 
which they are unable to present effectively because of their 
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own lack of knowledge. Correspondence techniques can obvi- 
ously have a considerable part to play, both in improving the 
background of the teachers and in the instruction of the 
children themselves. Similar arguments apply to the needs of 
young men and women working in commerce and industry, 
where new methods and ideas are being rapidly introduced but 
for which the young people have no special training and for 
which few or no educational institutions exist within the 
countries. The successful combination of modern techniques 
like audio-visual aids and programmed instruction with cor- 
respondence methods may well provide developing countries 
with a means of solving some critical problems. 

The book contains a wealth of practical experience and 
advice, exemplified by a number of appendixes which give 
typical study courses at all levels from the primary school to 
the university. It is designed to assist education authorities to 
establish correspondence systems and draws heavily upon the 
experience of those countries in which correspondence teach- 
ing has become an established, highly regarded and indispens- 
able adjunct to the regular education system. 

Miss Erdos’ manuscript has been carefully examined by 
specialists in a number of countries whose suggestions and 
comments she has incorporated into the final work. It is our 
view that the book will be of immediate use to teachers and 
administrators in developing countries and will, in addition, 
prove a guide for those interested in the techniques of teach- 
ing by correspondence everywhere. Any opinions expressed 
herein are the author's, and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of Unesco. 
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1 The need for teaching by 
correspondence 


Growing demand for education 

In the twentieth century, the idea that education is for all 
people and that it can continue through adult life is being 
accepted more and more widely. 

The introduction of free and compulsory primary and 
secondary education in many industrializing countries in the 
late nineteenth century has produced adult populations with 
the background for further education. The countries with a 
newly developing industrialization in the twentieth century are 
regarding educational programmes as basic to their develop- 
ment and political independence. Illiteracy is gradually dis- 
appearing. Learning is no longer a privilege of a wealthy 
aristocracy or of a bureaucracy—it has become the right of 
each individual to acquire as much education as he is capable 
of absorbing. 


Growing demand for adult education 

There is an increasing demand for continuing education. This 
is due, on the one hand, to the development of literacy and the 
greater opportunity for leisure, and on the other, to the rapid 
advances in technology. The attitude that education is the 
occupation of childhood in preparation for living, and that 
earning a living is the occupation of adulthood, is altering. The 
time devoted to formal education is extending further into 
adult life as school leaving ages are rising and higher qualifica- 
tions are being more widely sought. Continuing education on a 
part-time basis is a growing practice. In some countries, more 
and more hours are becoming available for leisure as working 
hours are decreasing, and some of these leisure hours can be 
given to continuing education. The increasing rapidity of 
technological change is now bringing such frequent changes in 
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methods of work that the training which a person receives in 
his youth often no longer equips him for the span of working 
life, and the need for retraining may recur at intervals during 
the working life. 

In the effort to extend educational opportunities and services 
to all children and adults, wherever they may be compelled 
by circumstances to live, educational programmes and services 
are expanding at all levels. Teaching by correspondence is the 
method which has carried and is continuing to carry education 
to those who would be otherwise out of reach. 


Why and how correspondence teaching began 


It could be said that correspondence teaching began with the 
first letter from one person written to give instruction to 
another, and goes back to such classic examples as Plato’s 
epistles to Dionysius and the letters of the Elder Pliny to the 
Younger Pliny. But a search for the origins of the twentieth- 
century pattern of correspondence teaching leads to the indi- 
vidual stories of a number of persons in different countries 
who saw in it a method of meeting differing needs. 

In 1856 in Germany, Charles Toussaint, a Frenchman who 
was teaching French in Berlin, and Gustay Langenscheidt, a 
member of the Society of Modern Languages in Berlin, co- 
founded a school for teaching langua 
In the United States of America, Th 
paper proprietor and editor in Pennsylvania in 1891, appalled 
at the loss of life in mining accidents, directed the writing of a 
course of instruction on mine Surveying and machinery 
designed to teach safety measures. This Course was the begin- 


ning of the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton 
Pennsylvania. Also 
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In 1892, Dr William R. Harper, who had already experimented 
with correspondence teaching to help train Sunday school 
teachers, became President of the University of Chicago and 
immediately established a correspondence teaching division 
of the University’s Extension Department. In Sweden in the 
1890s, Hans Hermod was conducting an ordinary school in 
Malmö teaching languages and commercial subjects. When 
one of the students moved to a place about twelve miles from 
Malmó, Hermod started writing letters to him. It is believed 
that this gave Hermod the idea to begin printing correspond- 
ence courses. He seems to have known about Langenscheidt’s 
work but not about American correspondence education. In 
1898, Hermod published his first correspondence course— 
Book-keeping. Many others soon followed and so Hermods 
was established. In England in 1894, Joseph William Knipe, 
a young trainee teacher, prepared himself to pass the Certifi- 
cated Teachers’ Examination. Thinking he could help others, 
Knipe advertised in The Schoolmaster and enrolled six students 
whom he taught by correspondence. All were successful in their 
examinations, and the next year thirty students enrolled. Out 
of this small beginning grew Wolsey Hall, Oxford. In Australia 
in 1910, W. A. Grundy, a senior Health Inspector in New 
South Wales, was worried about the difficulty of training 
Health Inspectors for rural areas and successfully taught nine 
by correspondence. This was the inception of technical educa- 
tion by correspondence in Australia. In 1914, the Victorian 
Education Department in Australia received a letter from a 
settler living eight miles from the nearest school asking if any- 
thing could be done for the education of his two sons. The 
problem was referred to the Vice-Principal of the Teachers’ 
College who found five volunteers among students in training 
to teach the boys by correspondence. This was the beginning 
of teaching children in isolated areas in Australia by corres- 
pondence.' 

From these early steps have grown today’s ever-expanding 
correspondence teaching services so that millions of indi- 
viduals throughout the world, in isolated outposts, and in the 


1S. A. Rayner, comp., Correspondence education in Australia and New 
Zealand, Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1949, p. 15. 
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heart of cities, ranging in age from about six to over seventy, 
are now being taught by correspondence. 


Growing demand for teaching by correspondence 


It was estimated that in the United States in 1958-59, between 
1$ and 2 million people were being taught by correspondence. ! 
In the year 1959-60 in Canada, there was a total of 123,107 
students enrolled in correspondence courses of all types and 
at all levels from regular school courses to university courses.” 
In the Soviet Union during 1959-60, twenty-one extra-mural 
colleges and 545 correspondence course departments of other 
higher educational establishments were in operation. The 
number of students taking these courses totalled 925,000. In 
1940, some 23,900 people acquired this type of education by 
correspondence course, but by 1959 the number had risen to 
84,300. Simultaneously with the development of higher extra- 
mural education, secondary schooling of this type was also 
developed. In 1959, there were fifty-six extra-mural specialized 
secondary schools and 1,169 correspondence courses at ordi- 
nary specialized technical schools with a total of 523,000 
students. The number of specialists who finished specialized 
education at technical schools by correspondence equalled 
64,700 in 1959.3 Of the 2; million (roughly) in higher education 
in the Soviet Union in 1960-61, li million were correspond- 
ence students, being taught by the same teachers as resident 
students and with a statutory right to paid leave in order to 
attend short residential courses and prepare for their final 
examination! In Czechoslovakia, correspondence education 
is a vitally important part of the overall educational pro- 
gramme. Many correspondence courses are supplemented with 
weekly or bi-weekly sessions with a tutor at consultation 


' C. A. Wedemeyer and G. B. Childs, New perspectives in university corres- 
pondence study, Chicago, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 1961, p. 4. 

*Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division, Canadian 
education through correspondence, 1959-60. Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1961. 
3 Pyotr Polukhin, 'Extra mural courses in Russia’, Times Educational 
Supplement (London), no. 2396, 21 April 1961, p. 764. 


tA D. C. Peterson, “Towards a university by post', New Scientist (London), 
no. 421, 10 December 1964, p. 714. 
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centres. In Byelorussia since 1961, 5,332 teachers have com- 
pleted their qualifying courses through correspondence 
courses. In Australia in 1961, the correspondence schools con- 
ducted by the government Departments of Education and 
Technical Education had 25,110 students enrolled in primary 
and secondary courses and over 30,000 in technical courses.! 
In addition, there were some thousands enrolled in private 
correspondence schools not conducted by government depart- 
ments. In Sweden, a Ministry of Education Committee 
reported that in 1958, 330,000 persons were enrolled as cor- 
respondence students.? 


Who is taught by correspondence 

These figures show not only the large and growing numbers 
being taught by correspondence, but also that children and 
adults at all levels from elementary to university standard are 
being taught academic and technical subjects. There are mil- 
lions of people who for many reasons entirely beyond their 
own control have no access to educational institutions. There 
are those who live in isolated areas geographically too far from 
institutions to attend them, those in newly developing countries 
who have insufficient educational establishments to accom- 
modate all who wish to attend institutions, those who must 
earn while they learn, shift workers who cannot attend an 
institution at regular hours, the physically handicapped, 
prisoners, and those now too old to return to elementary and 
secondary schools but not too old to continue an education 
which was earlier interrupted. 

By the very flexibility with which correspondence teaching 
can adapt itself to the needs of the individual, it can serve a 
variety of individual needs. The quick learner can work ahead 
of the average rate. The slow learner can move at a rate at 
which he can absorb the instruction without delaying the pro- 
gress of fellow students and without the embarrassment of 
feeling that he is slow. The older student can overcome some 
deficiency in his earlier education without having to learn in 
! Australia, Commonwealth Office of Education, Education by correspondence 


in Australia, Sydney, The Office, 1963, p. 8. (Bulletin No. 28.) 
2Sweden, Brevskoleutredningen, Korrespondensundervisningen inon skol- 


väsendet, Stockholm, 1961. 
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the company of a younger age group, or without incon- 
veniencing the family circle by absence from it. An individual 
can pursue an interest which would otherwise be denied him. 
A child can learn a subject which his school cannot teach him. 
Indeed, many schools today not only make use of corres- 
pondence courses available from correspondence schools to 
widen and enrich their curricula, but also to individualize 
teaching and to break the lock-step of group teaching. It is 
becoming increasingly common to find correspondence studies 
applied in schools because of the training they provide in inde- 
pendent study and because of the possibilities they open to 
practically unlimited individualization. Sweden offers typical 


examples of this development in this use of correspondence 
teaching. 


What is taught by correspondence 


Correspondence teaching is effective in all subjects which can 
be taught by the lecture method alone, that is in all subjects 
in which the basis of teaching is words which may be as easily 
written and read as spoken. In subjects in which practical 
demonstration and supervision in laboratory work are essential, 
only the theory can be taught by correspondence, but the use- 
fulness of teaching theory by correspondence in conjunction 
with 'on-the-job' practical experience, and short resident 
sessions for laboratory work, is indicated by the growing use 
of correspondence teaching in technical subjects. 


Reasons for teaching by correspondence 


Among the many reasons for studying by correspondence are 
to be found the wish to prepare for examinations by which 
professional and vocational qualifications are to be gained, 
to further general education either for personal enrichment 
or for professional reasons, to take a refresher course to over- 
come a weakness in knowledge or skill, and to help with pro- 
gress in studies being undertaken under a tutorial or lecture 
method. Many Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates under- 
take Correspondence courses available from Wolsey Hall and 
University Correspondence College (the correspondence col- 
leges situated in the university towns but not attached to the 
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universities) to help in courses of study they are pursuing at 
the universities. In the University of Nebraska, some resident 
students failing to pass in university credit subjects are not 
readmitted to resident studies until they have repeated those 
subjects as correspondence students and passed. Records show 
that on their subsequent return to resident studies, the general 
standard of their work has improved. 

Another use of correspondence teaching is in-service teacher 
training. In Malaya in 1959-61, 3,000 primary school teachers 
were trained by correspondence courses specially established 
for this purpose. In Beirut, the UNR WA Institute of Education 
is using correspondence courses for in-service teacher train- 
ing. When a new approach to teaching Mathematics was being 
introduced in the United States in 1961, the University of 
Wisconsin wrote a correspondence course in Mathematics to 
help teachers in service to adopt the changed approach without 
the necessity of being withdrawn from service for a period of 
retraining. In Sweden, the University of Lund through its 
association with Hermods, in India, the University of Delhi, 
and in Australia, the University of New England, all train 
teachers by correspondence teaching. In-service initial train- 
ing, refresher courses, and retraining are being successfully 
carried out by correspondence, particularly when the practical 
work prescribed for students requires experimental work in 
their classrooms and reports upon it, so that their corres- 
pondence study of theory is integrated with their service as 
teachers. 

Increasing use of correspondence teaching and increasing 
recognition of qualifications gained by correspondence students 
is coming about as a result of the success with which corres- 
pondence students meet. This is particularly apparent when 
they earn their qualifications by passing the same examination 
as students in attendance at resident lecture and tutorial in- 
struction. A comparison of the results in the same examina- 
tions of correspondence students and resident students at the 
University of New England, Australia, over the first decade 
of correspondence teaching showed that there was no differ- 
ence between the pass rates of external and internal students. 


(See Appendix L.) 
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Teaching situation 


Moreover, the concept of the teaching situation has changed. 
No longer is a teaching situation seen to exist only when 
teacher and pupil are geographically in the same place. Teach- 
ing and learning have continued despite a gradual separation 
of pupil from teacher. The close personal association between 
teacher and pupil of the tutor and governess system gave way 
to the system of class instruction in which a teacher's attention 
has to be divided among and shared by many pupils. The 
earliest universities had no permanent location, but were 
gatherings of students about eminent teachers. Later came the 
association of colleges, and residence within a college, or at 
least within the university precincts, and personal acquaintance 
between tutors and students. 


The increasing numbers seeking university education out- 
grew the possibility of residence within the precincts of many 
universities, and attendance at lectures which gave little con- 
tact with the lecturer became accepted as attendance at a 
university. Now many universities are reaching out to students 
who cannot reside within, or attend classes or tutorials at the 
university. London University examines and confers degrees 
upon students who have, without physical attendance at the 
University, pursued courses of studies prescribed by it and 
who have passed its examinations. The University of Wisconsin, 
through its Division of Extension Studies, implements the 
"Wisconsin idea’ that ‘the boundaries of the Campus are the 
boundaries of the State’. In 1962 the University of Delhi intro- 
duced a Correspondence Study Department as a pilot scheme 
to reach students who could not otherwise receive university 
education. The University of New England (Australia) has a 
student body consisting of both internal and external! students 
who qualify for its degrees by pursuing the same curricula and 
passing the same examinations. In Sweden, it is possible for a 
university student to study a number of subjects by means of 
4 correspondence course supplemented by an oral or a labora- 
tory course which takes place in a university institution in the 


‘External students are those students who are studying in a location geo- 


graphically removed from the education institution prescribing and directing 
their studies. 
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summer vacation. This is organized by a correspondence school 
which is an educational trust (Hermods) and is financed by the 
government. 

Communications have now become so rapid and so varied 
that there can be frequent and close contact with the external 
student. Airmail, radio, gramophone, tape recorder, television, 
films, slides, teaching machines and programmed instruction 
can all contribute towards the instruction of external students. 
Audio-visual equipment, however, is expensive and not all who 
want to learn will be able to afford it. The printed word and 
illustration with complementary written individual guidance 
from a teacher can reach every person who can be reached by 
a postal service, or by some alternative method of distribution 
such as centres for collection or by the use of field repre- 
sentatives. Organized correspondence teaching continues to be 
in many cases the only way, and a very effective way, of reach- 


ing many external students. 


Definition of correspondence teaching 


The term correspondence teaching needs definition because of 
its association with the term home study. Both terms, corres- 
pondence teaching and home study, are in general use, but carry 
a difference in emphasis. Correspondence teaching implies a 
teaching responsibility on the part of the institution or person 
offering the service; the term home study, with its emphasis on 
place of study, is sometimes interpreted in the restricted sense 
of self-instruction. The difference between correspondence 
teaching and home study in this restricted sense depends upon 
the degree of contact between tutor and student. If a course 
of study consists of no more than the issue of study material, 
whether or not related to a terminal examination, and is not 
providing continuous teaching by a tutor, then the student’s 
home study has, in fact, become self-instruction. But if the 
student is required throughout his course of study to send 
practical evidence of his progress to a tutor, to send it at inter- 
vals sufficiently frequent to enable the tutor to correct the 
weaknesses as soon as they appear and to give further instruc- 
tion when it is needed, then the student continues to be taught 
throughout his course of study. 
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It is not uncommon to hear the terms correspondence course, 
self-instruction and cram course used synonymously. This 
association of ideas is an abuse of an educational method 
which during the past hundred years has been playing an in- 
creasingly important part in the extension of educational ser- 
vices. Correspondence teaching is a method of teaching in which 
the teacher bears the responsibility of imparting knowledge 
and skill to a student who does not receive instruction orally, 
but who studies in a place and at a time determined by his 
individual circumstances. 


Principles of correspondence teaching 


The principles of correspondence teaching, like the principles 
of teaching by any other medium, are rooted in the general 
laws of human learning. Learning is more effective when 
students want to learn. Learning is more efficient when it is 
made meaningful by the recall of relevant past experience. 
Purposeful practice and repetition are necessary. Learning is 
quicker and more lasting when the learning activity is appro- 
priate to the learner’s level of development. Learning is an 
activity which must be carried out by the learner. Immediate 
reinforcement helps learning. Transfer of learning makes pos- 
sible the application of behaviour or responses learned in one 
situation to other situations. These generally accepted prin- 
ciples throw upon those who teach by correspondence, no less 
than upon teachers using any other method, the clearly defined 
responsibilities of teaching in general. They must motivate 
their students. They must design exercises adapted to the level 
of the student which will stimulate him, give purposeful prac- 
tice, repetition and reinforcement, and provide an opportunity 
to apply the principles he has learned in previous situations, In 
teaching by correspondence these responsibilities are Cürfled 
out through a two-phase process clearly described by Dr Gayle 
B. Childs of the University of Nebraska: y 


The first part of the process is carried forward 
study guide. The syllabus bears the major Tespo 
lishing objectives, determining learning experien 
instructional materials to be used. A good sylla 


by the syllabus or 
nsibility for estab- 
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explains, supplements, illustrates, provides for review, stimulates 
interest, and encourages self-evaluation.' Finally, it provides some 
means for the student to submit to a correspondence study in- 
structor evidence of the extent to which effective learning has 
taken place. This evidence may be in the form of written answers 
to specific questions, an original essay, a completed dress in a~ 
homemaking course, a report of an experiment in chemistry, or .. 
a transcribed letter in shorthand. ESADE 

It is at this point that the second part of the correspondence 
study teaching process begins. The teacher who receives the lesson 
from the student must evaluate it and convey the results of this 
evaluation to the student. Reteaching and relearning may or may 
not be necessary. If necessary, it must be provided for.? 


Correspondence teachers 

Teaching by correspondence is, therefore, a special technique 
in which the student is taught by at least two teachers—the 
writer of the course of instruction, and the instructor who 
receives the student's work for evaluation and who gives 
through his comments on it whatever further teaching is neces- 
sary. In some cases, the writer and the instructor may be the 
same person, but the more usual practice is for a course of 
instruction presenting the subject matter and guidance for its 
study to be produced by a writer, or team of writers and re- 
viewers, and issued to all students of the subject whose numbers 
are usually too great for one person to be able to instruct. 
There is, therefore, a panel of instructors who receive worked 
lessons, correct errors, and give constructive comments in 
accordance with the needs of individual students. All teachers 
— writers, editors and instructors—must use techniques which 
enable them to teach a student with whom they cannot im- 
mediately communicate because they are not physically in his 
presence. 


! Dr Childs is using the terms syllabus and study guide to mean the course of 
instruction which is prepared for issue in printed form to direct the Studies 
of correspondence students through the prescribed subject content. Through- 
out this book, the term correspondence course is used with the same meanin 

? Conference on Newer Media in Correspondence Study, Austin "ene 
1962, Application of newer communication media in correspondence ‘stud " as, 
report, Austin, University of Texas, 1962, p. 17. ea E 


2 Teaching by correspondence—the 
writing of a correspondence course 


Variation in method 


There is no one correct method of writing a correspondence 
course, for a method which will be successful in one set of 
circumstances may be useless in another. Hence, the successful 
writer of any correspondence course must have the imagina- 
tion and the understanding to be able to project himself into 
the situation of the particular students for whom he is writing. 
Given these qualities, his knowledge of their needs will shape 
his method of presentation. Methods of writing vary as widely 
as the needs of the student and the nature of the subject 
content. 


Varying standards of students 


The writer's approach to the students must take into considera- 
tion the age of the students, which may involve not only the 
obvious differences between writing for children of primary 
and school age and writing for university students, but the 
differences in writing instruction about identical topics for 
different age levels. If, for example, a course in language and 
composition is dealing with identical topics for children and 
for adults, the instruction for the children must be woven about 
the interests of children; if for adults, about adult interests. 
The correspondence lessons in Appendix A deal with the same 


topic, but in Example | the lesson is written for children, and 
in Example 2 for adults. 


Varying nature of subject content 


The varying nature of the subject content of correspondence 

courses demands variation in presentation. When ideas are the 

subject matter, the presentation will generally be explanatory 

and discursive with little or no pictorial or diagrammatic illus- 
12 ° 
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tration, but when the subject matter deals with facts which can 
be illustrated, much of the instruction can be most successfully 
given by picture and diagram. A well-planned illustration can 
save pages of descriptive writing and pages of reading for 
students and be a more effective means of instruction. Con- 
trasting methods of presentation arising from differences in 
subject matter are illustrated in the correspondence lessons in 
Appendix B. 


Course based on books 


Another condition determining the method of writing corres- 
pondence courses is availability of suitable books from which 
students, with the correspondence course as a study guide, can 
gather information. In subjects for which satisfactory books 
are available, the correspondence course will not need to con- 
tain information except at points where it is necessary to 
supplement the information in the books available. 


Course not based on books 


Some syllabuses, particularly in technical subjects, are so 
selective that there are no appropriate books available. Corres- 
pondence courses using such syllabuses must give guidance in 
study as well as the actual information to be studied. These 
courses are entirely self-contained, offering the only source of 
information about the subject they are teaching. Examples 2 
and 6 in Appendix B are lessons from self-contained corres- 
pondence courses. 

Unfortunately some institutions giving instruction by cor- 
respondence advertise that their correspondence courses re- 
quire no reading other than that provided in the course. This 
may imply that the courses require no additional reading and 
no additional expense in buying books, or that success in reach- 
ing a goal can be gained with no more time and effort involved 
than in the study of the text of the correspondence course. 
These conditions strongly suggest a cram course. Advertise- 
ments of this type have tended to tarnish the image of corres- 
pondence teaching in the minds of those who want more 
from a course of study than merely passing an examination. A 
self-contained correspondence course must not however be 
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condemned just because it is self-contained. It may be the only 
possible method of presenting a particular subject for a 
particular category of students, and the reasons for writing a 
self-contained course must be understood before the course 
can be evaluated. In a letter to the author, Dr B. Holmberg 
wrote: 


I think, and I base this on Hermods' very long experience, that 
fairly elementary courses in foreign languages, mathematics, 
physics and other subjects which require the solution of mathe- 
matical problems should in normal cases be self-contained, In our 
experience, these self-contained courses are more efficient than 
those based on standard books. We write and edit such self- 
contained courses, produce tapes and discs for recording purposes 
in connection with them etc., although we are very well aware 
that it is an expensive method. We consider this a sound educa- 
tional principle. 


Essential features of every correspondence course 


Whether a correspondence course is written for university 
students or school children, for adults with little education 
wanting to raise their standard of general education, or for 
adults wanting vocational or professional training, whether its 
subject matter requires explanatory or illustrative treatment or 
both, whether it is based upon prescribed books or is self- 
contained, it must contain those features which make a corres- 
pondence course a teaching instrument. It must guide the 
student's studies, aid him in the assimilation of knowledge and 
skill, give him practice in the use of this knowledge and skill, 
and test his understanding and attainment to find out where he 
needs additional help. 


Determination of syllabus content 

In approaching the task of writing a correspondence course 
the writer must understand fully the purpose o h 
instruction, the level of the students who will be receiving the 
instruction, their aim in studying the subject, and the erret 
syllabus content required to fulfil the purpose of the course 
and enable the students to achieve their aim, In Some cases 
the syllabus content will be already defined, for example, when 


f the course of 
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certain subject matter has been prescribed for study in pre- 
paration for a particular examination. In such cases, whether 
or not the instruction is by individual tutoring, class instruc- 
tion, or by correspondence, all students will be preparing to sit 
for the same examination. In cases where the content of the 
syllabus has not been determined, the writer has to decide upon 
the subject matter which must be covered to fulfil the purpose 
of the course. Whether the writer is writing a course with a 
syllabus already prescribed, or is himself prescribing the area 
of study in his course, he must survey his field before he begins 
to write in order to be absolutely clear about the coverage 
required and to plan the programme accordingly. 


Planning presentation 

When the required coverage is determined, the writer must 
plan his method of presentation. It is at this point that he must 
realize that writing a correspondence course is an assignment 
quite different from that of writing a book or writing lectures. 
A correspondence course must contain not only information 
but teaching—all the processes by which one person assumes 
the responsibility of training others. 

The writer’s first step must be to programme the course of 
study. He must break the subject content into portions which 
can be easily digested—too much cannot be assimilated at one 
time. The course must be programmed to unfold from the 
known to the unknown so that the student can constantly 
understand as he advances. 

The choice of sections into which the subject content is to 
be divided depends upon several factors. Topics within the 
syllabus which lend themselves to treatment as units within 
the whole will suggest a division based on subject matter. 
Children will need a greater number of shorter lesson units 
than adults whose maturity, motivation and longer attention 
span will be better served by fewer and longer units. The 
nature of the subject content will prescribe the type and fre- 
quency of assignments necessary. For example, teaching the 
theory of shorthand by correspondence requires the frequent 
return of exercises which give continual practice in the applica- 


tion of the theory. Similarly, a foreign language course must 
B 
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consist of long series of exercises (if possible not only ordinary 
written exercises but also tape recordings to train the student’s 
ear), and a mathematics course must contain exercises in the 
solution of problems. On the other hand, a literary study will 
require a longer interval before the return of an essay assign- 
ment since it requires extensive reading to gather information, 
and time to prepare the assignment. Consideration must also 
be given to the speed needed for corrected lessons to reach 
students by mail. If corrected lessons can reach students within 
one week of being posted for correction, the division of the 
syllabus into units of work requiring two weeks of prepara- 
tion by the students will allow for corrected lessons to reach 
them in time for the guidance of the teacher's correction and 
comment upon assignments to be applied to the next assign- 
ment. 

There are many such practical matters which the writer 
should consider when he takes his first step in planning the 
programme for a correspondence course, and in every case 
the successful programme is the one most suitable for the 
teaching of the particular subject and the particular category 
of students. Individual differences in subject matter and con- 
ditions should be accommodated by flexibility in presentation 
and not become stereotyped. Nor should the tentative plan for 
a programme be regarded as unalterable, since as the writing 
progresses, and as the details of the instruction unfold, modi- 
fication and rearrangement may appear desirable. Among 
delegates to the Sixth Conference of the International Council 
on Correspondence Education, one general principle upon 
which there was agreement was 


that it is important at the beginning of a correspondence course 
to take the student in easy stages from work he can handle to 
more difficult work, and to increase gradually the difficulty and 
quantity of work as he becomes used to the correspondence 
method, and as his interest in the subject increases; a correspond- 


ence course must be constructed to contain continued motivation 
from unit to unit.! 


| Sixth International Conference on Correspondence Education, Gearhart, 
Oregon, 1961, Proceedings, Eugene, General Extension Division, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, 1962, p. 154. 
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The programme, therefore, should be planned so that early 
units do not contain too much work. 


The Introduction 
There is preliminary information and advice essential to 
students undertaking courses of study by correspondence 
which may be given in the opening pages of the first lesson 
unit or in a separate unit containing the introduction alone. 
The method of presenting the introductory material must vary 
according to the age of the student and the nature and level of 
the study. 

The adult student likes to know what he can expect a corres- 
pondence course to give him in knowledge and skills. The 
introduction should include a synopsis of the subject content 
which shows the coverage of the course and the division into 
lesson units, and which indicates to the student the area of 
knowledge he will cover and the skills he will practise. It should 
also give him an instrument for planning a study programme 
and measuring progress as he works through the lesson 
units. 

Information about the required books and materials is 
usually given in the introduction to a correspondence course. 
If it is a self-contained course and needs no associated books, 
or if the books are supplied with the lesson units, little informa- 
tion will be necessary. But if the course requires the study of 
prescribed or recommended books which students must obtain 
for themselves the following details must be given: author’s 
name with initials; complete title; name of publisher; date of 
publication of a particular edition if it is required (if it is 
important that a student should have the latest revised edition 
to get up-to-date information, he must be warned to buy only 
that edition); source of supply (unless it is more convenient to 
give this information in a separate circular which can be re- 
vised frequently in accordance with changes occurring in 
sources of supply). 

f The introduction should give students all necessary informa- 
tion about the format of the lesson units and the method of 
studying them and working the assignments. When be 
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the details the introduction should contain to guide the students 
in their approach to the course and throughout it. In many 
cases, the most satisfactory method of ensuring that it contains 
all that is essential is to begin with a list of the basic require- 
ments such as books, materials and synopsis, and to add to 
that list while writing the lessons all the matters which will 
need explanation in the introduction. When the writer has 
completed the course and can see it as a whole, he is in a 
better position to write an introduction appropriate to the 
whole course. An effective introduction is a powerful instru- 
ment in carrying a correspondence course to a successful con- 
clusion. 

No less important than the content of the introduction is its 
style and tone. It must establish a rapport between teacher and 
student and must do this not only for the teacher who is the 
writer of the course, but also for the teachers who are to read 
and correct the assignments. The style must be simple and 
direct, the tone informal and friendly. Those who have had no 
experience in teaching or studying by correspondence, imagine 
that it is an impersonal and lonely method of studying for the 
student, but it is no more impersonal than any other method 
in which the teacher and the student are geographically 
separated. The student taught by radio hears his teacher but 
does not see him, and the teacher neither hears nor sees his 
student. If instruction is given by television, the teacher is seen 
and heard by the students, but he neither sees nor hears his 
student. Both by radio and television the communication is of 
the moment. Note, however, that although correspondence 
teachers and students neither hear nor see each other, their 
communication through the printed and written word is per- 
manently recorded and can be personal, By directly and 
informally addressing the student, the writer presents himself 
as a person with an understanding of the student's needs and 
interests because he has earlier travelled the same way himself 
and, having completed the Journey, can show the path leading 
to the goal. The establishing of this personal tone in the intro- 
duction wins the confidence of Students and prepares them for 
the interest shown in their individual needs and progress by 
the readers of their assignments. Appendix C contains an 
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example of an introduction written to establish a helpful 
personal teacher-student relationship with adult students. 

In writing correspondence lessons for school children, only 
a very brief introduction is necessary or desirable. Children 
need to be immediately motivated by lesson material which 
arouses their curiosity, gives them an opportunity to satisfy it 
through an assignment which they enjoy, and is simple enough 
to give them a sense of achievement and a feeling of success. 
Correspondence courses written for school children usually 
direct introductory information about content and procedures 
to parents or others who will be supervising the children’s 
studies. Moreover, young children will accept, lesson by lesson, 
the syllabus content without wanting or needing to see each 
part in its relation to the whole syllabus. An area of study will 
be unfolded for them lesson by lesson by the writer of a corres- 
pondence course planned to cover the required syllabus. Chil- 
dren will not usually want to know, as adults want to know, how 
much study material remains to be completed; it is the present 
task which concerns them rather than the future programme. 
Appendix C contains an illustration of an introductory corres- 
pondence lesson written for young children. The method of 
writing an introduction to a correspondence course for children 
must vary with the age group for which the course is being 
written. 


The correspondence lesson unit 


A correspondence lesson unit is a unit of instruction which has 
the same aim as a lesson given orally by a teacher to one 
student or a group of students. It introduces a subject for 
study, it either gives information or directs the student to a 
source of information, it includes study aids and helps the 
assimilation of knowledge and acquisition of skill through 
exercises which ensure student participation. It is usual to test 
the student’s understanding and his ability to apply knowledge 
and skill gained by including assignments which must be re- 
turned to a teacher for reading, correction and comment (see 
Chapter 5). The correspondence lesson units in Appendix B 
illustrate the usual structure of a correspondence lesson unit 
but the content of lesson units and details of structure vary 
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widely in accordance with the nature of the subject matter. 
The writer of correspondence lessons plans the structure of 
each lesson just as a teacher giving oral instruction plans each 
lesson, while the difference between a correspondence lesson 
and a book is the difference between an oral lesson and a 
lecture. Both correspondence and oral lessons require active 
student participation other than reading or listening. The 
student is learning by seeking information, organizing it and 
applying knowledge and skill as he gains it. 

In the presentation of information, the writer must take 
great care to move always from the known to the unknown 
which will become comprehensible in the context ofthe known. 
This question must always be uppermost in the mind of the 
writer: "Is the student equipped to understand this term or fact 
from the ground he has already covered?’ A new term must 
not be introduced without a definition or explanation unless 
it is in a context which teaches its meaning. Frequently a 
parenthetical clause or phrase will give the necessary explana- 
tion and prevent misunderstanding. A successful writer of 
correspondence lessons must have sufficient understanding of 
his students’ limitations to be able to anticipate their difficulties 
and thus to prevent their occurrence. Indeed, when writing a 
correspondence course, the writer will find much helpful 
guidance by imagining himself in the position of the student 
who has no knowledge of the subject matter and who is entirely 
dependent upon him, the writer of the course, to make the sub- 
ject matter clear to him, to hold his interest, and to give him 
confidence in his progress. 


Style 


The individual lesson units should carry throughout the course 
the direct, personal and informal approach established in the 
introduction. The writer must express himself simply and 
clearly. The style should achieve two results—a ready under- 
Standing of the instruction, and the encouragement which the 


student will derive from the feeling that because the writer is 
with him, he is not alone in his studies. 
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Illustration in correspondence lessons 


The oral teacher frequently uses visual illustration to convey 
information or to clarify an idea—pictures, diagrams, and maps 
appear on blackboards or charts. All can appear in corres- 
pondence lessons, and should do so, wherever they can 
stimulate interest and help understanding and learning. The 
skilful use of illustration requires from the writer of corres- 
pondence lessons not only thoughtful selection and ingenious 
devising of illustrative material, but also detailed direction for 
placing illustrations in the production of lessons. As often as 
possible illustrations should be printed on the page opposite 
to the text they illustrate, or be printed in the text at the point 
of discussion, so that with the lesson open before him, the 
student can study related text and illustration without turning 
pages. Terms used in text and terms used in illustration must 
be identical and they must be accurately placed in the latter. 
Illustrations should not include additional terms not explained 
in the text or in a footnote. Nothing should appear in an 
illustration which is not essential to the subject matter being 
taught, and they should be simple and uncluttered so that their 
detail can be readily understood and remembered. Corres- 
pondence lessons in Appendixes B and G show the use of 
illustrations in a correspondence lesson. 


Study aids 

There are many devices which can be introduced into corres- 
pondence lessons just as easily as into oral lessons to help the 
student assimilate information and acquire skill. Although it 
is by his own activity and organization that he will learn, he 
must be guided into activity which is fruitful, and taught how 
to organize his study. In all teaching, whether by correspond- 
ence or any other method, the teacher must show the student 
not only what to study but also how to study. In practical sub- 
jects, the making of an object, such as a three-panel door in 
Carpentry and Joinery, or the practising of a skill, such as 
accuracy in Typing, will rest upon clear direction in method 
of work, but the same detailed guidance of how to work should . 
be given in all subjects. If, for example, a student's informa: . 
tion is to be gathered from recommended reading and then 
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organized and transcribed into his own notebook, he should 
be told the purpose and usefulness of his notebook at the outset 
and shown how he can compile it. A constructive and interest- 
ing notebook will depend on the amount of interest his teacher 
has stimulated in it, and the variety of techniques suggested. 
Once the student's interest has been aroused, and he has been 
shown how taking notes can be an individual and a creative 
piece of work, he will go beyond the instruction in adding 
features of his own devising and thus, through the process of 
creating his notebook, he will be assimilating knowledge. But 
interest can develop only as a result of knowing how to work, 
and explanation based on example must be given by the 
methods suggested. Appendix D includes examples of guidance 
in how to study. Other examples of study aids are discussed 
in the commentaries on correspondence lesson units in 
Appendix B. 

The degree to which study aids and guides are introduced 
into correspondence teaching depends, as in any other medium 
of teaching, upon the age of the student and the level of study. 
The use of study aids and guides suitable for teaching at the 
pre-university level, when students are not only learning but 
also learning how to learn, is unnecessary at the university 
level. By the time students have qualified for university study, 
it is taken for granted that they have already learned how to 
study. E d 

In programming student activity in a correspondence lesson, 
there should be variety, since a constantly repeated pattern 
quickly becomes monotonous. Just as an oral teacher will 
sustain interest by a change of topic, so the correspondence 
teacher helps the student seek his knowledge by a variety of 
activities, some of which are illustrated by the correspondence 
lessons included in the Appendixes. 


Assignments to be sent to the teacher for Correction and 
comment 

Regular communication between Student and teacher is main. 
tained by the teacher's correction of and comment upon 
assignments. Indeed it is the number and frequency of such 
assignments which distinguish correspondence teaching from 
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studying by oneself, because through the student's perform- 
ance the teacher can observe his progress in detail and, as 
soon as weaknesses appear, correct them with the individual 
tuition provided in his constructive comment upon the student's 
work, and by prescribing further assignments until understand- 
ing and the required standard of performance have been 
achieved. 

The devising of questions, problems and practical exercises 
is one of the most exacting and important features of writing a 
correspondence course. There are general principles which 
must be constantly borne in mind. Because the assignments 
are instruments of teaching, they should require the student 
to apply knowledge and skills he has learned. Apart from drill 
exercises they must not be so framed that the student can reply 
merely by copying extracts either from the lesson units or refer- 
ence books, but should be devised so that they require deduc- 
tive thinking from premises learned during the process of 
working the lesson units. 

Assignments should not be so difficult that they discourage 
the student but should present him with sufficient challenge to 
ensure that he will reach the standard of performance required 
by the end of the course. They should graduate in difficulty 
throughout the course so that the student progresses from the 
simple to the complex and experiences the variety of problems 
required by the subject matter. They should be diagnostic so 
that in answering them the student will reveal to his teacher 
any lack of understanding. The questions should seek to find 
out not only what he knows and can do, but also what he does 
not know and cannot do, so that the teacher learns in each 
individual case where additional explanation is needed. They 
should not require more time or effort than is necessary to 
ensure sufficient diagnostic testing and sufficient practice of a 
skill. Correspondence teaching, by its very nature, requires the 
student to spend so much time in reading and writing that an 
economy of the student's time should be a primary objective 
wherever possible. Economy in use of the teacher’s time should 
also be practised by using questions which allow quick mark- 
ing techniques provided that they offer the student a satis- 
factory basis for performance and further teaching. A 
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self-testing paper with a marking key for the student to test 
himself in addition to an assessment test paper to be marked 
by the teacher is a helpful device, and a method of using it is 
illustrated in the correspondence lesson in Motor Maintenance 
included in Example 3 of Appendix B. 


Unity of lesson unit and unity of course 


Each lesson unit in a correspondence course must be in itself 
complete. It should aim to teach a step within the course, to 
present it, and to test it, but each lesson unit must be integrated 
into the unity of the whole course by building upon the achieve- 
ment of the previous lesson and laying the foundation of the 
following lesson. A brief introductory paragraph may re- 
capitulate the essence of the last lesson and introduce the 
associated topic to be treated; a brief review paragraph may 
sum up and foreshadow the next topic to be investigated so 
that the outline of the programme is kept alive. At the end 
of a correspondence course, particularly one preparing students 
for an examination, some review lesson units based on a 
knowledge of the whole course rather than one particular 
lesson unit are essential to give the student experience in 
moving about easily within the area of knowledge or skills he 
has gained. 

In progressing from lesson to lesson as he writes the course 
on particular topics, many ideas for review lessons and assign- 
ments will occur to the writer, and it is advisable to note them 
as they occur so that the substance of review work is growing 
continuously throughout the process of writing, and by the 
manner of its growth contributing to the unity which can be 
given to a correspondence course by its review lessons. 


Appendix E contains examples of review lessons and com- 
mentaries upon them. 


3 Teaching by correspondence—writers, 
reviewers, supervisors and editors 


Writers 

Who are the writers of correspondence courses? Above all, 
they are experts in the subject of the courses they are writing. 
Sometimes they are also trained and experienced teachers. 
This combination of qualifications largely depends upon the 
subject of the course. Experienced teachers in subjects taught 
in primary and secondary schools have both subject know- 
ledge and teaching experience to bring to the writing of corres- 
pondence courses in subjects at primary and secondary school 
level. In technical subjects such as Farm Mechanics, the 
person with the necessary knowledge of farm machinery, the 
understanding of the conditions of farming and of the prob- 
lems of farmers in handling and maintaining their equipment, 
is unlikely to have had any formal teaching experience, 
although he may have had much experience in practical demon- 
stration during periods of field work. The person with the 
essential knowledge of subject matter, who may have had 
teaching experience, may not be able to write in the necessary 
direct and friendly style. There are fewer problems in writing 
successful correspondence courses when writers can be found 
with subject knowledge, teaching experience and skill in 
writing, but when it is not possible to find this combination 
of qualifications, satisfactory correspondence courses may be 
produced by the team work of writers and editors. 


Editor 

Every correspondence course needs editing by an editor ex- 
perienced in preparing work for publication, but some courses, 
because of the differing qualifications of writers, need review- 
ing by more than one person, each working upon the script for 


a different purpose. 
25 
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Technical reviewer 

Although a writer may be experienced in his subject, it may 
also be desirable to have his work reviewed by an authority 
equally, or indeed more experienced technically, who may 
have the time available to edit a course but not to write it. 
Such a reviewer checks the subject content to ensure that it is 
technically accurate and up to date with the latest develop- 
ments. A technical reviewer can give valuable constructive 
advice about content and its arrangement. Greater effective- 
ness may be gained from a correspondence course which has 


been written by one competent authority and technically 
reviewed by another. 


Educational supervisor 


When writing a correspondence course, a technical expert 
without teaching experience will need considerable guidance 
from an educational supervisor. From his understanding of the 
principles of learning and his experience in their practical 
application in teaching, the supervisor advises on the adjust- 
ment to the level of maturity of students for whom the 
instruction is intended, the introduction of recall to relevant 
past experience which will make the learning more meaningful, 
the introduction of exercises which will give the purposeful 
practice and revision necessary to make the learning per- 
manent, the introduction of student activity which is essential 
since learning is an active process achieved by the learner, and 
any other features necessary to make the correspondence 
course an effective teaching instrument. Moreover, the educa- 
tional supervisor is concerned not only with the written text 
but. with. the appropriateness of the illustrations and their 
position in the text. His work is so closely associated with the 
final preparation of the copy for publication that he is also 
likely to handle the final marking of the copy for the printer. 
Sometimes, however, a third editor checks the script for 
p x re and marks the copy with directions 
Iter, is likely when a correspondence school 
adopts a uniform Style of presentation for all its courses. 
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Cooperation between writer, reviewers and editor 


Whether a correspondence course is reviewed by one or more 
persons, there is close cooperation between writer, reviewers 
and editor. All gain skill by cumulative experience, but the 
educational supervisor who reviews many courses covering a 
variety of subjects, is in a position to learn more rapidly from 
his wider experience, and to see the possibility of applying 
techniques which have proved successful in one course to other 
courses on similar subjects. 

Discussion between a writer and educational supervisor be- 
fore the writing of a correspondence course begins can save 
both people much time, particularly if the writer is about to 
write his first correspondence course. The writer, an expert in 
subject matter but inexperienced in teaching by correspond- 
ence, may, unless he receives some initial guidance, produce a 
book or a set of lectures requiring complete reorganization to 
convert it into a set of lesson units containing study aids, 
practice exercises and assignments to be returned for correc- 
tion. 

There are differences of opinion about how much guidance 
should be given to a writer before he begins to write. Some 
hold that any degree of guidance may limit his initiative. and 
that if left to solve the problems of teaching by correspondence 
for himself, he may produce a highly successful course with a 
fresh approach and an individual technique; others hold that 
some guidance is desirable. Certainly whether preliminary 
guidance is necessary or not will depend largely upon his fami- 
liarity with the teaching situation. An experienced teacher 
appointed to write a correspondence course for the first time 
brings to it his previous experience of teaching his subject and 
a knowledge of the reactions of students to the subject matter. 
He is familiar with the tasks of programming, motivation, the 
organization and guidance of student activity towards learning, 
and the devising of assignments to test the effectiveness of 
learning. He is putting into practice the familiar principles and 
practices of teaching but in an unfamiliar teaching situation— 
translating his tutoring or classroom activities onto paper. The 
situation is new and challenging, but the objective is the same. 
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He probably needs little or no guidance. A writer who has no 
teaching experience is greatly helped if he can draw upon that 
of the educational supervisor in preliminary discussions. More- 
over, guidance need not be either Prescriptive or restrictive. If 
it is practical and opens up consideration of a variety of tech- 
niques in presentation and production, it can stimulate the 
writer to develop methods which might not otherwise have 
occurred to him. For example, a writer does not always realize 
the extensive use which can be made of illustration, and the 
knowledge that he can make use of the variety of illustrative 
techniques which artist and printer can execute may give him 
much greater scope to write an attractive and lively corres- 
pondence course. 

Many correspondence schools have a manual to guide 
writers. The degree of direction which the manuals give 
depends on the policy of the school. If the school wants all its 
courses to follow a particular format and presentation, writers 
will have little freedom. If the school does not prescribe a 
particular format but prefers it to vary from course to course 
in accordance with the nature of the subject content and the 
individuality of the writer, the manual will contain little pre- 
scription but be just a brief statement of general principles and 
possibilities designed to save the time of writers and editors 
by reducing the amount of later revision. (See Appendix F 
for an example of a brief statement of guidance to writers.) 

After the preliminary discussion between writer and educa- 
tional supervisor, it is helpful to have a further meeting as soon 
as the writer has prepared a tentative plan for the program- 
ming of the whole content of the syllabus into lesson units 
and has written one or two sample units. It may also be 
advisable for the technical reviewer to look at the writer’s 
approach as shown by his plan and sample unit, because at this 
stage the writer’s competence can be judged, and both the 
educational supervisor and the technical reviewer can see 
whether or not he should continue to write without further 
supervision. . . 

Cooperation between writer and editor 
until the script is in its final stage of prepar 
tion, for being the subject expert, the writer w 


usually continues 
dion for publica. 
ill want assurance 
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that in the processes of editing there has been no distortion of 
fact or interpretation. If there are any editorial changes with 
which the writer cannot agree, the writer and editor must work 
together to make final adjustments. 

The pattern of cooperation between writers, educational 
supervisors, technical reviewers and editors varies in accord- 
ance with the organization and policy of correspondence 
schools. In some schools, all persons cooperating in producing 
correspondence courses are in full-time salaried employment. 
Schools which instruct children in prescribed curricula, or 
schools which specialize in a particular area of instruction such 
as electronics, tend to maintain a permanent staff of writers 
constantly employed in writing and revising correspondence 
courses. This method produces writers of great experience, and 
thus reduces the amount of supervisory and editorial work 
required. In schools offering a wide range of technical subjects, 
it may be necessary to seek writers among outside specialists 
on a fee basis. Such writers have not the continuity of experi- 
ence which the fully employed writer can gain and more 
educational supervision may be necessary. Nevertheless, excel- 
lent and enthusiastic writers may be found among outside 
specialists, who can, particularly in technical subjects, con- 
tribute much of great practical value to courses they write 
because of their experience of the conditions to which students 
training by correspondence will have to apply their knowledge, 

Editors are usually in full-time employment in correspond- 
ence schools since the work of editing never ceases. Courses, 
once introduced, have to be maintained, so, in addition to new 
courses, there are revised courses to be edited. A permanent 
editorial staff gains experience through which policies and 
standards are maintained. Sometimes, in addition to the per- 
manent editorial staff, it is necessary to use outside editorial 
help, particularly for technical editing. 


Team method 

While the producing of correspondence courses through the 
cooperation of a writer and a supervisor is the usual method 
some correspondence schools produce their courses bya team 
method. A subject expert is employed to provide the subject 
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matter only. A teacher arranges the subject matter into units 
which include sufficient content to give the student a sense of 
achievement (but not so much that he becomes wearied), sup- 
plies practice exercises, devises assignments, and decides upon 
insertion of illustration. An artist prepares the illustration. All 
the material is passed to a professional writer who rewrites the 
text in a lively style. The completed course is technically re- 
viewed. It is then read by a person with no knowledge of the 
subject who is, therefore, representative of the students who 
will be undertaking the course, and whose reading reveals any 
sections which cannot be readily understood by the student, or 
which carry the student too rapidly from the known to the un- 
known so that he flounders and loses confidence and interest. 
An educational supervisor makes any necessary adjustments 
and an editor prepares the final script for publication, This 
method which coordinates the contribution of a subject expert, 
a teacher, a professional writer, a layman representing the 
typical student for whom the course is being written, a super- 
visor, and an editor, involves the employment of at least six 
people in each course. It is recorded in the Proceedings of the 
Sixth International Conference of the International Council of 
Correspondence Education that ‘this team method necessitates 
many meetings, drafts, and redrafts and is a lengthy process 
but experience has shown that it produced good courses’. This 
lengthy process is also a costly process, and the cost of produc- 
tion is a matter which every correspondence school must relate 
to its income, whether this income is derived solely from 
government subsidy, or solely from student fees, or partly from 
subsidy and partly from fees. Moreover, the cost of writing and 


editing a correspondence course is only a part of the total cost 
of production. 


4 Production of correspondence courses 


Cost of production 

The cost of preparing correspondence courses includes salaries 
or fees paid to writers, reviewers, editors and illustrators, and 
the costs of production. Whatever the source of income, there 
is a responsibility to keep cost of production at the minimum 
consistent with producing courses of the quality which will 
give the greatest possible educational value to students. While 
the appearance of correspondence courses is an important 
factor in the motivation of students, essential clarity and 
attractiveness can be achieved without the expense of pro- 
ducing lavish, glossy publications, the cost of which must be 
met either by higher fees coming from the pockets of students, 
or a greater share of government funds. In preparing corres- 
pondence courses, the income available should be apportioned 
in relation to the educational importance to the students of the 
various steps. 


Writers’, reviewers’ and editors’ fees 


What is in a correspondence course is much more important 
than how it is printed, provided it is clearly set out and 
adequately illustrated. The salaries and fees paid to writers, 
reviewers and editors should, therefore, be sufficiently high to 
ensure that experts can be employed. It is vital in correspond- 
ence teaching that only correct information ably presented 
should be produced. While all methods of teaching should be 
at the highest possible standard, lapses into mediocrity or 
inaccuracy do less damage in the passing situation of oral 
delivery in the classroom, than in permanent print in a corres- 
pondence course. There should be no saving of costs in pro- 
ducing the subject content for publication if the desire to save 


means any lowering of educational standards. 
31 
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Methods of production 


Economy can be effected, however, without any lowering of 
educational standards by exercising judement in choosing 
methods of production. For example, correspondence courses 
can be teaching instruments of the highest effectiveness with- 
out being printed by letterpress. Clarity and attractiveness can 
often be achieved by the less expensive and usually quicker 
offset printing methods such as photolithography, and the 
newer and less expensive xerography, which provide for the 
satisfactory production of lessons containing illustrations. The 
quantity of lessons required, and the number and fineness of 
illustrations in each lesson are prime factors in determining the 
type of printing process chosen. Letterpress printing is satis- 
factory for very large numbers of lessons with many complex 
illustrations, although experience has shown that illustrations 
of the highest quality can be produced by offset methods which 
are more economical when only small quantities of lessons are 
wanted. Appendix G contains examples of attractive and 
economical illustrations. 

Each step in production should aim to give the student 
material which appeals to him. It should be set out so that 
reading flows forward easily, and so that emphasis is placed 
clearly and correctly on the basic learning points. Appropriate 
lesson production is essential to the teaching process. The 
arrangement of text is of great importance. The material must 
not be cramped. It must be so arranged that the eye is led from 
section to section in the right order for understanding and 
learning. Spaces correctly placed to separate independent 
sections of the work, and the linking of related sections without 
interruption, are methods in Presentation which help the 
student. The educational Supervisor usually indicates to the 
copy editor the spacing, the use of headings, subheadings 
tabulation and any other devices in presentation which help 
the student to organize knowledge and develop skills. 

The preparation, arrangement and reproduction of illustra- 
tions require close liaison between author, artist, educational 
supervisor, editor and printer to ensure the teaching effective- 
ness of illustration. If line drawings are useq and the author 
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himself is skilled, he may wish to prepare the final drawings 
for reproduction, or he may merely supply rough sketches 
or descriptions of the illustrations, which are prepared by a 
professional artist and submitted to the author for check- 
ing to ensure that they accurately illustrate the facts. If photo- 
graphs are used for illustration, the printer's advice about the 
successful reproduction of tones must be sought to ensure 
that the photographs included will be effective as teaching 
material. 

Illustrations should be arranged within the text to help the 
student as he studies. It is always desirable to place an illustra- 
tion within the text which it is illustrating, or on the page 
opposite, so that the student can use text and illustration 
together without turning pages. Sometimes, however, parti- 
cularly if some coloured illustrations are used or if reference 
to illustrations is made from more than one part of the text, 
it may be necessary to group illustrations on special pages in 
the middle or at the end of the lesson unit. 

Paper and type must be chosen carefully. The paper used 
should not be unnecessarily heavy since extra bulk means 
extra cost in postage, but should be heavy enough to be printed 
on both sides without the text on one side appearing as a 
shadow on the other. The quality should also ensure that 
details of all illustrations are sharp, and that photographs 
showing technical processes lose none of their clarity in 
printing. 

The type should be clear and even. The easiest method of 
ensuring even copy for offset reproduction is the use of an 
electric typewriter, but if this is not available, a skilful typist 
with an even touch can produce well-arranged, evenly typed 
copy which will give students clear and pleasing study material. 
This point is stressed because inspection of some large corres- 
pondence schools with expensive equipment may give the 
impression that the cost of establishing a correspondence 
teaching service is prohibitive. While the correspondence 
course is not a cheap method of teaching, very good results 
can be obtained without excessive production costs. There are 
many small correspondence teaching services preparing 
material of a high educational standard and with equipment 
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no more costly than the typewriter and duplicator (see 
Appendix G, Example 1). 

As the demand for the service and the experience of the 
school grows, additional equipment can be added as needed 
so that the expenditure is spread over a period of time. More- 
over, this progressive building of a correspondence school 
ensures that the equipment bought is the most suitable for the 
purpose, because it has been chosen after experience hasshown 
what is needed. 


Production agencies 


A correspondence school does not always produce its own 
lesson material. Some correspondence teaching services, estab- 
lished and controlled by a government authority, are serviced 
by a printing establishment also under government authority. 
Some correspondence schools established and operated by 
private enterprise employ commercial publishers. Many others, 
either controlled by public authorities or by private enterprise, 
produce their own material. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in both systems. 

If a correspondence school produces its own material, it 
must establish the equipment and staff to do so. The kind of 
production will be limited by the equipment which the school 
can afford, and if the equipment for one process only can be 
installed, the school will not be able to vary production. This 
will not matter to a school dealing with a limited area of in- 
struction for which one kind of production is suitable, but a 
school giving instruction in a variety of subjects may find the 
lack of flexibility a disadvantage. The school with its own 
lesson production unit has complete control of priority and 
rate of production as far as its resources of staff and equip- 
ment allow, and many schools consider this complete inde- 
pendence of any other agency to be of prime importance. 
Uninterrupted output, however, depends on having sufficient 
duplicating machines to have some in operation while others 
are serviced and sufficient staff to ensure that the production 
section is always manned. 

The correspondence school serviced by a printing establish- 
ment can draw upon the full variety of production techniques 
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which the printer's equipment can offer. This is an advantage 
since it makes possible the choice of the method of production 
best suited to particular lesson material. Control of delivery of 
material, however, is lost and the school can find its service 
being controlled by an outside agency, since it becomes subject 
to any conditions which interrupt the output of the printing 
establishment. A correspondence school having its lesson 
material produced by a printer has much to gain from his tech- 
nical advice and facilities, but there should be close liaison 
between the school and the printer. The printer should be given 
adequate notice of the size and nature of the demand from the 
school so that he can have the equipment and staff available to 
meet it, and the copy should be supplied early enough to allow 
for delivery by the required date. The printer should under- 
stand that the school can only fulfil its obligations to students 
if finished material is regularly delivered in accordance with 
prearranged delivery dates. Cooperation between a corres- 
pondence school and a printer can provide a smoothly operat- 
ing educational service of high standard. 

In establishing a correspondence school, arrangements for 
the production of lesson material depend upon the circum- 
stances in which the school is situated and the availability of 
facilities which may be used. No single method can be recom- 
mended as the most desirable because suitable arrangements 
vary widely according to conditions. The arrangement which 
is most suitable for any one school is that which economically 
produces lesson material of a satisfactory educational standard. 


5 Teaching by correspondence— 
instructors 


Instructor 


The instructor, by his correction of and comments upon the 
student’s work, is the teacher who gives the student the con- 
tinuous, individual tutoring which is essential to effective cor- 
respondence teaching. There is no less demand on him as a 
teacher than on the teacher who orally tutors an individual 
student or teaches a class group. In addition, however, he must 
overcome the barrier of separation from his students. The 
teacher of correspondence students is helped in doing this if 
the school assigns a group of students to him whose work he 
marks throughout a course. Only in this way can he come to 
know them as individuals and give them continuity of instruc- 
tion. But not all correspondence schools organize the correc- 
tion of assignments in this way. Some divide the incoming 
papers between a panel of instructors correcting the same 
course merely on the basis of giving a certain number of papers 
to each instructor. By this method, in a school with a large 
number of students and teachers, it is only by chance that a 
teacher comes upon the work of the same student more than 
once, and although he may try to show to all students whose 
papers he corrects that he has an interest in their work, he 
cannot read any assignment with the knowledge of the circum- 
stances and personality of the student that he would have had 
if he had read the student’s Previous assignments. 
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through his comments upon the assignments worked from the 
first to last lesson units of the course. This individual and 
personal tutoring which the correspondence teacher may give 
to each of his students, is a distinctive feature of correspon- 


dence teaching. 


Understanding between instructor and student 


It is generally agreed by teachers who have had experience in 
classroom and correspondence teaching, that the teacher 
comes to know each of his correspondence students at least 
as well as, if not better than, individual students attending 
classes. There are several reasons for this. Although the corres- 
pondence instructor and the student do not meet in classroom 
discussion, their discussions on paper arising from the reading 
of assignments are individualized and take place over the full 
period of study. Aspects of personality and the nature of per- 
sonal interests emerge through a two-way exchange. A teacher 
not only learns much about his students but reveals much 
about himself. As understanding grows, the student will tend 
to add personal notes to his assignments not always directly 
related to them; in general, students tell more about them- 
selves in writing to an instructor whom they are unlikely to 
meet than in talking to a teacher they meet regularly. More- 
over, they reveal much by their reactions to directions for 
study, prescribed reading, their assignment work and com- 
ments upon their work. 


Tutoring the individual 

The more closely an instructor comes to know his student, the 
more accurately he can meet his needs by individual instruction 
in comments adjusted to the student’s level of maturity and 
particular interests. Professor Katherine W. McMullen of the 
University of Wisconsin illustrates these points from her ex- 
perience as a correspondence instructor of English composi- 
tion and literature. Commenting on the need to adjust the level 
of correction to the needs of the individual student she Says: 


In a composition course used for high school Seniors and asa 
refresher course for adults, there is a wide variety in the calibre of 
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writing done by the different students and in the level of criticism 
offered. 

The average high school senior is expected to write complete 
sentences and be able to plan and follow a simple outline in which 
his material has been organized logically and coherently. It is only 
fair to the more able student to challenge his capacity for growth 
by being far more critical of finer points of writing: for example, 
proportioning of the development in the parts of his paper, the 
use of transitions, the arrangement of points for emphasis, the 
relation between the introduction and the conclusion. When in- 
directly the word came back from a very able student whose work 
had been strictly criticized that he had worked harder on that 
course than on any other high school course and had gotten his 


highest grade in it, the technique seemed to have produced the 
results desired.' 


Professor McMullen illustrates the use the instructor can 
make of his knowledge of a student's particular interests by 
citing the following case: 


One able student, a girl living in the Near East where her father 
was stationed in consular service, kept blithely ignoring some of 
the directions in her assignments, a number of which were returned 
to her for revision. Finally, when even the revisions were not 
especially satisfactory and the method began to be expensive in 
time and postage, I drew on my knowledge of a special interest 
of hers for help. She was planning with great enthusiasm to 
become a nurse. I added this note at the foot of one of her heavily 
corrected assignments: "I should not like to be a patient of yours 
if you followed a doctor's directions no better than you do those 
in our assignments. I hit a bull's eye. She wrote a ‘thank you’ 


letter for my having alerted her to a tendency that she had let 
dominate her work.? 


While much help can be given to students by drawing upon a 
knowledge of their individual circumstances and interests, in- 
structors must always be tactful. A comment is so much sharper 
and colder recorded permanently in writing than made orally 
and tempered by tone or smile. Sharp criticism which might 
offend or discourage should be avoided. 


' Katherine W. McMullen, ‘Tutoring through the mail, in: Charles A. 
Wedemeyer, ed., Brandenburg memorial essays on correspondence education, 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1963, vol. 1, p. 39. 

2 Ibid. p. 43. 
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Teaching by correction 
Whether or not the reader of assignments has written the cor- 
respondence course himself, he must work with it and build 
his instruction on it. He should have a complete understanding 
of the structure of the course and the importance within the 
total pattern of each lesson unit and each assignment. He isa 
specialist in the subject and, while the written lesson units give 
the framework and most of the substance of the instruction, 
the instructor is nevertheless responsible for the tutoring of 
individual students by his correction of, and comment upon, 
their work. By reading the assignments he detects individual 
errors and prescribes remedies to correct them. It is essential 
for the instructor to diagnose the student’s errors and weak- 
nesses. Merely to cross out or point out errors is insufficient. 
The instructor must give constructive comments directing the 
student to the source of correct information in lesson material 
or prescribed textbook, or showing how to deduce the correct 
answer from the information given. An example of the correct 
attack upon a problem may be necessary. Comments which 
draw upon a student’s own immediate environment for illus- 
tration will have more reality for him. Sketches as well as 
comments frequently elucidate corrections. The instructor, no 
less than the writer of the correspondence course, needs 
the imagination to put himself in the place of his students 
who are exploring an area of learning for the first time with- 
out any immediate source of help. He must understand 
their difficulties, anticipate the questions they are likely to 
ask, and be a constant source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment. ç 
The encouragement of a student is most important, parti- 
cularly at the beginning of a course of study by correspondence 
when he may lack confidence in himself and be unsure about 
the method of instruction. It is early in the course that the 
student is likely to drop out unless he is encouraged and his 
interest is sustained, by the individual tuition he is given by the 
instructor. To sustain interest, praise should be given where 
it can be given without lowering standards, and it is effective 
if it is personal. For example, the general comment—‘a good 
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effor't—does not help the student as much as the more 
personal: 


I am very pleased with the second part of your assignment. Your 
answer is correct, the working is clearly shown, and altogether 
your work shows clear thinking and methodical planning. 


The surest way of making a direction take effect is to give 


praise followed by a suggestion for further improvement by 
some such comment as: 


This assignment is the best piece of work that you have sent in yet. 
It is carefully planned, shows industry and thought, and is proof to 
me that you are profiting from this course. Keep up the good work, 
and, for even better quality, make sure that you watch the slope of 
your lettering on sketches, and the evenness of the lines. 


Achievement is a powerful stimulus; if the instructor makes 
the student feel he has gained some success in some phase of 
his work, he will help sustain interest and incentive to go 
further. Because initiative and self-reliance are SO essential in 
studying by correspondence, the instructor should encourage 
the student to develop these qualities by commendation when 
he has shown initiative and is doing a little more than he was 
asked to do. 

While encouragement is very important in teaching by cor- 
respondence, it must not be expressed in awarding an assign- 
ment a higher mark or grade than it is worth. Students should 
be given assessments which indicate honestly the value of each 
assignment. In courses which offer preparation for examina- 
tion leading to qualifications, students should know whether 
or not their work is reaching the standard required to gain the 
qualification they are seeking. There should be no great dis- 
crepancy between assessment of performance in assignment 
and examination work. Students should not be allowed to pro- 
gress unless their assignment work is satisfactory. When it is 
not, correction and comment showing why the work is below 


that the original weakness is Overcome, and the student 
progresses upon sound foundations. 
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Qualifications of instructors 

On the instructors, therefore, rests the responsibility of the 
teaching which ensures learning, and they should be trained, 
professional teachers who can bring to the work of teaching by 
correspondence not only a specialist’s knowledge of the subject 
matter but an understanding of the principles and practices of 
learning and teaching. 


Training of instructors 


In this background lies the basic training for teaching by any 
medium. It is usual for the newly appointed instructors to be 
advised by experienced supervisors until they have themselves 
gained experience in the technique of teaching in writing by 
constructive correction and comment. An experienced teacher 
will quickly and naturally commit to paper the help he would 
give orally if his students were present. The subject specialist 
who may not have had teaching experience, or who may have 
had experience in examining rather than teaching, will tend to 
assess only, and will need more help in acquiring the techniques 
of correspondence teaching. 


Employment of instructors 


The methods of employment of instructors vary. Some corres- 
pondence schools employ a staff of salaried teachers in full- 
time employment who may or may not spend part of their time 
in writing lesson material and in supervisory duties, Some 
schools distribute all the papers to outside instructors who 
receive a fee for each paper corrected. In other schools, a 
nucleus of full-time salaried instructors is supplemented by 
outside instructors, an arrangement which allows the advan- 
tages of both systems to be used. The full-time instructors 
accumulate the experience necessary for assuming the responsi- 
bility of supervising the work of teaching in the various fields 
of study available by correspondence, while the outside instruc- 
tors receiving a fee per paper will be able to meet the demands 
of periods of peak pressure which occur when Students are 
anxious to complete courses in time to write final examina- 
tions, or when a demand for a course suddenly increases. The 
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full-time staff can meet the known regular demand, and part- 
time instructors the unpredictable demand, so that a regular 
service of quick return of corrected assignments to students 
can always be maintained. The part-time instructors should, 
however, be fully trained and experienced teachers. There are 
advantages in the practice of employing classroom teachers 
when possible as instructors on a fee per paper basis for a few 
correspondence students studying the same syllabuses. These 
teachers are in direct contact with students and can see the 
progress of their oral and correspondence students in relation 
to each other. They are merely using alternative methods to 
help their students reach the same goals. This coordination of 
the work of teaching oral and correspondence students depends 
usually on whether the correspondence teaching service is a 
part of a teaching institution also providing instruction to 
students in attendance, or whether it is a correspondence 
school independent of any other institutions. 


Responsibility of instructors 


On the instructors rests the responsibility of the progress of 
their students towards their objectives. This responsibility re- 
quires not only the correction of and comment upon assign- 
ments, but also the evaluation of the written course of 
instruction and suggestions for desirable modification. Every 
new course needs testing in the field and most courses have to 
be revised after about a year of experience. Instructors 
evaluate assignments to see if they are achieving their objec- 
tives, list difficulties arising from unsatisfactory presentation 
of material, unexpected ambiguities, complaints of students, 
and they file items which help to evaluate the course. From 
their close observation of students’ reactions, they give con- 
structive comment for its revision so that it meets the needs of 
the students more satisfactorily. It is always desirable for the 
writer to test his own course by actually using it, though it may 
not be possible for him to teach all the students if they are 
numerous. When several instructors teach the same course, 
their total experience, combined with an analysis of drop-out 
figures and examination results, is the basis of evaluation. The 
instructors, being in direct touch with the students, have the 
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responsibility of bringing to the attention of the supervisors 
and director of the correspondence school details of course 
structure or student progress which require their attention. 

In correspondence teaching, both writers and instructors 
have the additional responsibility of guiding parents who are 
supervising the learning of their children, and teachers who 
are supervising the studies by correspondence in subjects not 
taught in the schools children are attending. 

When teaching a young child who has not yet learned to read 
and write, the correspondence school must work through the 
home supervisor, who is usually the mother. The writer of 
correspondence lessons for young children, therefore, writes 
into the lessons instructions for the mother to guide her in 
motivating the child, encouraging him, presenting lessons, 
correcting errors, and giving remedial drill. The Correspond- 
ence School of N.S.W. Department of Education in Australia 
uses a special kind of print explained in a Guide for home 


supervisors as follows: 


Please read the leaflet right through before attempting any lessons 
with the child. This will give you a general grasp of our aims and 
methods. 

In the leaflet you will notice three different kinds of printing. Each 
kind we use for a purpose: 

All messages meant for you (and not for the child) are in this 


italic print. 
Everything we want you to repeat to the child is in this kind of 
print. 


Any words or figures we want the child to look at, himself, and 
learn to recognize are in big, hand-written print, as, 


Peter 


In addition to the guidance which the writer gives in the 
teaching leaflets, the correspondence teacher, who corrects 
the child’s work, writes messages of correction and encourage- 
ment to the child and notes of guidance for the home super- 
visor. An illustration can be seen in the teacher's notes on 
Example 1 in Appendix H where she has advised the mother 
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about remedial drill to be given, and refers to the earlier leaflet 
to be used in giving it. 

As the child grows older and learns to read and write, the 
writer of lessons and the correspondence teacher gradually 
address their guidance more directly to the child and less to 
the parent. By the time the child has completed elementary 
education and has entered the correspondence courses of the 
secondary school he is working directly under the guidance of 
the correspondence school. This change in method is impor- 
tant for two reasons. Firstly, the mother is often supervising 
the education by correspondence of several children in the 
family and must devote more time to the young children still 
entirely dependent on her, and her attention is less divided if 
the older children can work independently requiring no more 
from her than encouragement and the disciplineofan organized 
timetable for study. Secondly, as a child progresses into second- 
ary school work, he may enter areas of study in which the 
mother has no experience herself, and in Which, therefore, she 
cannot teach. The same is true of teachers Supervising corres- 
pondence courses in various subjects in a School which cannot 
provide instruction in them, perhaps because there is in- 
sufficient demand to employ teachers, or because the school 
is supervising the studies of children who have progressed to 
advanced grades not taught in the school. 

To teachers supervising correspondence education within a 
regular school the correspondence school gives guidance in 
the procedures of Supervision and in some cases detailed in- 
struction for drill lessons. In some courses all new work is 
given and corrected by the correspondence school, while the 
supervising teacher in the regular school gives the practice 
work. Where this system is widely used, special training 
courses are held for teachers who must supervise correspond- 
ence courses. In Sweden, for example, a revision of the school 


class teaching and so to individualize teaching, and arrange- 
ments are being made to train teachers in the technique of 
supervising the study of Pupils being taught by correspondence. 

The trend today is more and more to regard correspondence 
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teaching not merely as a substitute for another method, but 
as an educational service which has its own particular con- 
tribution to make in adding flexibility and increasing richness 
to educational programmes. 
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6 The organization 
of a correspondence school 


As an educational institution, the administration of a corres- 
pondence school should be controlled by experienced educa- 
tors who are capable of giving the greatest possible service to 
its students. While the organization of each school will take 
shape in accordance with the particular conditions in which it 
operates, there are basic functions common to all correspond- 
ence schools, and the following discussion of the administra- 
tion and organization of a correspondence school is a des- 
cription of these basic and common functions and not of any 


particular school. 


Routine work 

The routine work of every correspondence school includes: 
replying to enquiries for information about courses; advising 
students seeking enrolment; enrolling students; issuing in- 
formation and lesson material to enrolled students; advising 
teachers of the background of their students; recording the 
arrival of assignments for correction from students; delivering 
work for correction to teachers; dispatching corrected assign- 
ments to students; maintaining records of the students’ pro- 
gress; replying to letters and queries received from students; 
arranging for tests and terminal examinations; notifying 
students of the completion of their courses and of their 
examination results; arranging the writing of new correspond- 
ence courses; arranging the revision of existing correspondence 
courses; producing the lessons; and replenishing and storing 
of all stock (lesson material, administrative material and 


stationery). 


Size of staff and division of work 


The number of people necessary to carry out this routine work 


depends upon the number of subjects in which instruction is 
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given and the number of students being taught. The organiza- 
tion plan shown on page 46 is based upon the different sections 
of basic routine work in any correspondence school. In small 
schools one person can combine the supervision of two or 
more sections, and assistants can carry out duties in more 
than one section. As a school grows with an increasing 
number of students and available subjects, the teaching and 
clerical staff will increase so that supervisors and assistants 
will come to concentrate their work within specific sections. 


Director 


The overall responsibility for the administration of a corres- 
pondence school requires the services of a director with 
academic qualifications and teaching experience. In schools 
which are completely autonomous and independent of any 
other teaching institution, the director, who may be assisted 
by subject specialists, carries full responsibility for the techni- 
cal accuracy and satisfactory presentation of the subject con- 
tent of the correspondence courses, and the standard of 
teaching carried out by instructors, 

Some correspondence schools, however, are servicing 
organizations which arrange for the instruction of the corres- 
pondence students of teaching institutions which also give 
instruction to students in attendance at classes. In such 
institutions, the academic head of each teaching department 
is responsible for the content and standard of instruction, and 
the director of the correspondence school is responsible for 
the administration of the service to the heads of teaching 
departments and to the correspondence students of those 
departments. In the autonomous, independent correspondence 
School, the director has total responsibility; in the correspond- 
ence school which is part of a larger teaching institution, it is 
à shared responsibility. In each case it involves dealing with 
the public and with authorities servicing the school, and 
ensuring an efficient educational service from all sections of 
the school. 

Dealing with the public is not confined to interviews with 
the students either in person or by letter. There are many 
enquiries which come from other educational authorities and 
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rehabilitation agencies seeking help from the correspondence 
school which with the flexibility of its service can often vary 
procedures to give the particular service needed. It is the 
director who answers the enquiries from other authorities and 
develops and implements special arrangements to meet special 
needs. It is the director who responds to invitations to visit 
interested organizations to speak about the work of the school, 
so that its purposes and function are understood. Directors 
from some correspondence schools travel periodically into 
districts where a number of students can seek interviews with 
them. This policy of moving the director of the school from 
district to district, so that over a period of time a large number 
of students have an opportunity of a personal interview, has 
many advantages. Interviews with correspondence students 
can be immensely useful in such practical ways as helping to 
organize study programmes and giving advice. 

One of the director’s most important duties is the recruit- 
ment of suitable staff—academically qualified and otherwise 
suitable people who can take responsibility as initiators and 
supervisors in their respective fields. 

As the responsible head of an educational institution, the 
director should keep abreast of new developments in educa- 
tion, and take steps to ensure that correspondence courses are 
revised and rewritten to remain up to date. He should detect 
when and how the services of the correspondence school must 
change and expand in response to educational trends, and 
should plan and initiate the growth which will keep the school 
alive and sensitive to contemporary needs. 

While it is the director’s responsibility to deal with the 
public, with outside authorities, and with other authorities 
with whom he shares educational responsibility, he can only 
do so effectively if he is closely in touch with the operation of 
every section of the school. While the school is small, he will 
have contact through his personal supervision of each section, 
through discussion of methods with course writers and instruc- 
tors, through editing courses and checking the work of in- 
structors, through handling students’ problems and replying 
to correspondence, and through establishing initial procedures. 
As the school grows, the director must delegate many duties 
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and responsibilities to assistant supervisors with whom he 
consults. 


Assistant director 


The appointment of an assistant or deputy director will 
probably not take place until the school is offering many 
courses and perhaps teaching over a thousand students. It is 
at the point when the volume and complexity of matters re- 
quiring the director’s personal attention have grown so great 
that one person can no longer effectively meet the demands 
made upon him, that an assistant director should be assigned 
certain definite areas of responsibility. The director and 
assistant director should, however, work so closely together 
that although the director carries ultimate responsibility, the 
assistant director can, in his absence, take his place and 
ensure the continuity of leadership and service, 

Experience has shown that either the director or assistant 
director should read daily the letters from students and from 
the general public. This is the most effective way of knowing 
how the school is operating and what relationship its available 
courses have to the needs of the community it is serving. For 
instance, letters of further enquiry by several people about 
the same matter may indicate lack of adequate information in 
a circular or in a lesson unit and immediate steps can be taken 
to correct the weakness: an accidental departure from pro- 
cedure is quickly detected from several letters about a similar 
problem and can as quickly be corrected so that any un- 
desirable effects are checked. Despite careful advising of 
students before enrolment, there are many cases in which the 
need for help becomes apparent only through their attempts 
to do assignments and through their letters. If they reveal a 
difficulty or misunderstanding, they must be directed for reply 
to the person in the school best equipped to help them. 

Letters of comment or enquiry often come from the general 
public and from authorities in education, public services and 
industry, They reflect current trends to which the correspond- 
ence school may need to respond by plans for expansion or by 
a change in policy, if it is realistically to meet the needs of the 
community which it is designed to serve. 
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Hence, the daily reading of the incoming correspondence 
and the ‘follow-up’ work to which it gives rise is a routine 
responsibility for which time should be reserved in the pro- 
gramme of the director or assistant director. If the school is so 
large that the daily incoming mail brings hundreds of personal 
letters, the reading of correspondence must be delegated to a 
group of experienced assistants who will ensure appropriate 


action. 


Supervisors of teaching 

In a growing correspondence school and particularly in a 
school developing instruction in a variety of subjects, it is 
essential to appoint professionally qualified and experienced 
teachers who can supervise the teaching, including the lesson 
writing and correction, and the handling of students’ problems. 
These supervisors of teaching or course leaders should be full- 
time salaried staff within the correspondence school. If the 
school is independent of any other teaching institution, the 
supervisors should be fully responsible to the director for 
the technical accuracy and presentation of their subjects. If 
the school is servicing a teaching institution in which depart- 
mental heads carry these educational responsibilities, the 
supervisors of teaching within the correspondence school 
should attend to all matters arising from the teaching of their 
subjects which can be dealt with speedily within the school 
without the delay of reference to departmental heads. The 
larger the organization, the more cumbersome and time- 
consuming becomes the procedure of reference, and the more 
necessary it is to have qualified authorities within the corres- 
pondence school who can give on-the-spot assistance. 

There will be many queries from students seeking guidance 
about study programmes and much counselling will be neces- 
sary which can be given only by experienced teachers with a 
knowledge of the subject matter and with teaching experience. 
Those persons who reply to letters from students, will need the 
service of stenographers or dictaphones and typists. Similar 
secretarial help will be required for correspondence which 
arises with writers of courses and with instructors who are not 
working within the school. 
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In Chapters 3 and 5, it was explained that writers of courses 
and instructors might be either salaried staff working within 
the school, or outsiders working on a fee basis. In either case, 
the duties of the supervisors of teaching will be the same, but 
consultation is, of course, easier if writers and readers are 
employed full time. The work of guiding and training writers 
of courses and instructors is continuous because there are 
always beginners entering the work of teaching by correspond- 
ence. Both through their own experience in writing courses 
and instructing, and from their discussion with, and super- 
vision of, other teachers, the supervisors of teaching provide 
a permanent source of cumulative experience which maintains 
the traditions and standards of the teaching service. Between 
this service and the students, however, is the barrier of distance 
which has to be minimized as much as possible by the speediest 
and most efficient methods of communication. 


Registrar 


The registrar is responsible for supervising the enrolment of 
students. This involves the application of regulations control- 
ling entrance qualifications and correspondence with students 
about enrolment procedure. The registrar must also be familiar 
with the society in which the school operates. The number of 
officers assisting him will depend on the number of registra- 
tions to be handled. 


Enquiry 


The first approach a student makes to the correspondence 
school is an enquiry by letter, telephone, or by visiting the 
school. He may know that he wants to study a particular 
course, or he may want to find out what courses of study are 
available. Correspondence schools usually have a printed list 
of all subjects in which they give instruction, and a booklet 
about each subject which gives information about its aim, the 
entrance requirements to undertake it, the textbooks required, 
an outline of the syllabus covered, the tests and examinations, 
if any, associated with it, and the recognition to be gained by 
undertaking the course. In reply to an enquiry, much informa- 
tion can be given by this booklet, but the supervisor of the staff 
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handling enquiries must ensure that each enquirer is given 
complete and accurate information relevant to his case, and 
any particular advice he needs. 

It must be ascertained whether the student's education has 
already reached a standard which will make it possible for him 
to complete successfully the correspondence course for which 
he is applying, for it will be a waste of his time and effort if he 
attempts one that is too advanced for him. He may need a 
preliminary course to prepare him for the one he wants to 
study. In a technical subject, he may not be occupationally 
qualified for the course he wants to study because it may be 
necessary to do certain practical work to give meaning to the 
theory being studied by correspondence. 

Sometimes a student enquires about a course which will not 


help him to reach his objective. A most important question to 
ask an applicant is what he wants to do after he has completed 
the course he is seeking. A knowledge of his objective often 
reveals that the course for which he has asked is not the most 
suitable and he can be guided into more profitable study. 
Because only a few students are able to visit the school, the 
greater part of the work of answering enquiries and advising 
students must be carried out by letter. All letters of enquiry 
should be answered the day received, or as soon as à basis for 
reply has been gathered from relevant sources, SO that appli- 
cants have replies as speedily as possible. The motivation 
which has led a student to write to enquire about or seek 
enrolment in a course of study will carry him into a quick and 
interested attack upon his studies if he receives an immediate 
reply, clearly expressed accurate information, sound counsel- 
ling, and prompt enrolment and receipt of lesson material. A 
student is greatly encouraged when he feels that no more time 
than the minimum required by the mail service separates him 
from the school which shows such an interest in him that his 
letters receive immediate attention. f 
Quite apart from the prime importance of the effect in sus- 
taining motivation and interest in the student by return mail 
service, the correspondence school will keep its own work toa 
minimum by attending to all mail with the briefest possible 
time lapse. Any work left over from one day to the next means 
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a greater volume to handle when the next day`s mail arrives, 
and possibly still more letters unanswered at the end of the 
second day. So from day to day the accumulation grows until 
mail is unanswered for so long that anxious applicants write a 
second time to follow up their first unanswered enquiries. This 
only adds to the delay by creating more work, since the follow- 
up letters have to be opened, read and attached to the previous 
correspondence to find out what action has been taken. Thus 
delay in reply to letters not only frustrates students, but adds to 
the work of the correspondence school. 

A golden rule for every correspondence school is that in 
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every section, the work which comes in on any one day should 
be serviced that day so that all work is always up to date. This 
means appointing sufficient staff and providing a certain 
amount of movement of staff from section to section to deal 
with the peak pressures as they occur in the various sections. 
The daily completion of work in each section is not an unwork- 
able ideal. It is the commonsense method of preventing bottle- 
necks of work which can quite suddenly and alarmingly dis- 
rupt the work of the whole school, cause a breakdown of 
service to students, and make unnecessary additional work for 
the school. Vigilant and competent supervision and organiza- 
tion are necessary to keep work up to date in each section 
every day. 


Enrolment 

When the applicant has been given all the information and 
advice necessary, he can be enrolled. Enrolment procedure 
varies according to the nature of the correspondence school. If 
it is financed wholly or partly by fees, the payment of fees at 
the time of enrolment makes it necessary to have staff to 
receive the payment either by cheque through the post or in 
cash if the student enrols when visiting the school, to issue 
receipts, to keep accounts and make bank deposits. If the total 
fee is paid at the time of enrolment, à smaller staff can handle 
fee payment than in a system of payment by instalment, either 
at specified intervals or in accordance with progress through 
the course which requires the issuing of accounts and collec- 
tion of fees on more than one occasion. If the total fee is paid 
at the beginning of the course, there will be some work 
involved for the staff in making refunds of unused portions of 
fees, if a student's circumstances alter so that he cannot con- 
tinue to study, or the course proves unsuitable and nothing can 
be offered in its place. The work involved in sending refunds to 
those students needing them will not, however, be as great as 
the collection of fees from all students on an instalment basis. 


If the fees are so high that the average student cannot afford 


to pay the full fee at the time of enrolment, the instalment 
System must be used and the school must meet the cost of the 


salaries of the necessarily larger staff. 
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Some correspondence schools, particularly those which are 
part of a state system of education, give free tuition. These 
schools provide free education at primary and secondary levels 
to all children of school age who cannot attend schools. 

Whether or not fees are paid, enrolment involves the record- 
ing of the student's name and address in the register of en- 
rolled students with such other details as the organization of 
the particular school requires. It is helpful to give each student 
a number, as this enables quick and certain identification, 
particularly useful in a large school in which not only the 
family name, but combination of the same personal and family 
names are often repeated. Some schools give each student his 
number as an enrolled student, and ask him to put it on all 
letters and lessons sent to the school. This can be very easily 
arranged by attaching to the first material sent to the student 
a sticker with his number on it such as the following: 


—ə-— 


IMPORTANT 


Your file number is 


Please quote this number on top righthand corner of every 
lesson, and every letter you send to this School of External 
Studies 


The identification number saves much time in attaching letters 
to the student’s file, including the time lost trying to decipher 
illegible signatures, or trying to trace the writers of letters 
who have forgotten to sign them, or who, unaware that they 
belong to a school teaching many hundreds of students, sign 
only with their personal names, or who, since enrolment, have 
married and sign with their married names making no refer- 
ence to their previous names and addresses. All these problems 
are common to anyone who answers letters received from 
correspondence students. 

Identification numbers can serve other useful purposes. For 
example, if prefixed with the last two digits of the year of enrol- 
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ment, the number always indicates when the student began his 
studies, and a check on the last number in any year will show 
how many students have been enrolled in that year. If a 
numbering system is introduced it should be as simple as pos- 
sible. A system introduced for a small school may need 
modification as the school grows. Experiment and experience 
will be good guides to an effective numbering system. 


Dispatching of study material 

The enrolment of a student should be followed immediately by 
dispatching to him all the study material which he needs to 
begin his work. If the course is self-contained, the study 
material may be no more than printed lesson units. If the 
course is based upon prescribed books, it may be the practice 
for the school to supply the books, or merely to supply up-to- 
date information about the books and sources of supply as 
already described (Chapter 2). Some correspondence schools 
charge a total fee which covers the cost of the instruction 
and of the books. They keep in stock a supply of books 
required for courses so that when a student enrols, he can be 
sent lesson units and books by the same mail. This procedure 
will enable the student to begin work immediately. Some 
schools supply books to those who need them by sending an 
order form for the books with a price list with the first lesson 
material so that students can return the order form with pay- 
ment and receive the books ordered by return post. This pro- 
cedure is better than merely supplying information about 
booksellers, which may result in students having to write to 
more than one bookseller before securing a book. The cor- 
respondence school, knowing what is needed, can always order 
sufficiently ahead of needs to ensure that the stocks are avail- 
able to give immediate service. The handling of the purchase 
of books for students requires the appointment of staff for this 
purpose. Some schools meet this additional cost from the dif- 
ference between the cost at which they can buy the books in 
bulk with a discount given to an educational institution and 
the booksellers’ retail price at which the books are sold to 


students. 
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Dispatching of lesson units 


There are differences of opinion about the amount of lesson 
material to be sent to students upon enrolment. Factors which 
affect the sending out of lesson material are the age of the 
student, whether or not the tuition is an educational service for 
which no fee is charged and, if fees are charged, the amount 
which has been paid. When current practices were discussed at 
the Sixth International Conference of the International 
Council of Correspondence Education,' it was found among 
the delegates present that 


the number of organizations distributing courses whole was about 
equal to the number distributing courses in sections as students 
progressed. All sent lesson units in advance of students’ needs: 
some found that the sending of too many lesson units at the out- 
set could have a frightening effect on a student. 


A school teaching young children had experimented with 
sending by one posting one term’s work in each subject, but 
found that the pupils became confused. As a result, it had to 
revert to the practice of sending no more than two weeks’ work 
in each subject by one posting. A school giving technical train- 
ing to young adults found that its students were intimidated if 
the first packet of printed material was too large, and appeared 
to demand a great deal of "paper work’; these students were 
more easily led into the theory work associated with their 
practical work if it was sent to them in smaller amounts, par- 
ticularly in the early part of the course. More mature students 
working at a more advanced level want work sent in greater 
quantities. They want to see the amount of work ahead in order 
to be able to plan, and they want sufficient lesson units in 
advance to be able to work without interruption. To such 
students, many schools send immediately after enrolment, all 
the lesson units in the course under one cover. From a school 
charging fees, the sending of all lessons usually depends on the 
payment of the whole fee in advance at the time of enrolment. 
If tuition is paid by instalment, the posting of lesson material is 
usually controlled by the payment of instalments. Correspon- 
dence schools which are subsidized by the government do not 


' Op. cit. Proceedings, 1962. 
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usually send all lessons upon enrolment because of the waste 
of sending lessons to students who do not complete the course, 
but send lessons progressively as students work. To avoid 
waste, three lesson units are posted upon enrolment, and when 
the worked Unit 1 is returned for correction, Units 4 and 5 are 
posted, and so on through the course. Thus no more than four 
lessons are wasted on students who drop out at any pointin the 
course, and students who post each lesson for correction as 
soon as they finish, will always have lessons in hand. More- 
over, this system has the educational advantage of ensuring 
that students receive the full instruction consisting not only of 
the printed lesson units, but also of the individual tuition from 
their instructors based upon the written assignments. 

Some courses demand that students receive complete 
instruction because they lead to terminal examinations by 
which students gain their qualifications, and because admission 
to these examinations is earned by working the lesson units. In 
other courses, however, which prepare students for public 
examinations to which candidates are admitted without any 
prescription about method of preparation, there is a tempta- 
tion for students who have received all the lesson units upon 
enrolment merely ‘to study the material’. Without experience 
of applying their knowledge to the problems set in assign- 
ments, they have no practice in the skill of using it, no assess- 
ment of the standard of their work, and no constructive 
criticism and tuition from instructors whose responsibility itis 
to ensure they have the necessary training before attempting a 
final examination. Ill prepared, they sit for examinations and 
often fail to gain the qualifications they want. Disappointed, 
they attribute their failure to the inadequacy of correspon- 
dence teaching when, in fact, by not working the assignments 
for correction and comment, they have deprived themselves of 
the correspondence teaching for which they enrolled. The 
instructor can do nothing for the student who never submits 
an assignment for correction. The system of withholding 
further lessons until satisfactory progress has been made 
ensures that the students receive the full course of instruction. 
Only if this is practised can the school carry the responsibility 
for their progress. 
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With the first lesson material, it is usual to send instructions 
about the procedure of working the course and returning 
assignments for correction. This information is usually 
included in the introduction (see Chapter 2): it may vary from 
course to course with the nature of the subject content. Many 
correspondence schools send the student a booklet containing 
general information about the procedures of the school and the 
correspondence teaching method. 

Any device which makes the student feel he has Joined a 
large body of students working Successfully with the help of 
correspondence teaching is valuable in breaking down a sense 
of isolation and in giving encouragement. The fact that many 
correspondence students think of themselves as unique is 
indicated by the number who sign letters merely as `John' or 
`Mary' with no other clue to identification, not even an 
address. Information about the school, a passing reference to 
the number of its students, evidence that the school and his 
subject teacher are interested in him and his progress can be 
achieved by Very simple methods such as a brief welcome 
letter, informal in tone, including an invitation to write about 
himself to his teacher. This letter can give teachers pertinent 
information about their students. If instructors are in full- 
time employment in the school, they have immediate access to 
the student’s personal file, but if they are working away from 
the school, they will need to be supplied with information 
about the student’s educational background and his aim in 
undertaking a particular study. Sometimes it is important to 
know the student's occupational background, and it is helpful 
to know his age because advice suitable for a student of 
eighteen, who can plan long-term studies, might not be appro- 
priate to a student who is forty and has greater responsibilities 
and not so much time ahead. Making a digest or copy of in- 
formation about each student for all of his teachers is a time- 
consuming procedure which places a heavy burden on the 
large school, but the work disappears if it is spread among the 
student body by asking each student to write a letter about 
himself. This method has the added advantage of making the 
Student feel that he is interesting to his instructor as an 
individual. Moreover, the way the student writes his letter 
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reveals much about his personality, educational level and 
ability. Appendix I gives an example of the kind of material 
which can be sent with the first lesson to make the student feel 
that the school and his teachers are interested in him and to 
convey information about their students to teachers. 


Record of student's progress 

With the receipt for correction of the first assignment worked 
by the student, his progress record begins. The method of 
keeping this record varies with the organization of the school, 
but the general practice is to record progress on a card which 
not only provides at a glance an up-to-date statement of pro- 
gress as the student works, but can be filed as a permanent 
record when he either completes the course or drops out. 
Because the written work sent by the student to the school is 
the product of many hours of labour and the foundation upon 
which his instructor builds further individual tuition, every 
unit is valuable to the student, and great care must be taken to 
record the date of receipt and the date on which the corrected 
unit is returned to the student. In schools where instructors 
work within the school, they may themselves maintain the 
progress records of their students, entering dates of receipt 
and return of lessons, and the assessments. In schools where 
instructors work on the basis of a fee for each paper read, the 
progress record is often maintained by clerical staff within the 
school, the date of receipt from the student being also the date 
of dispatch to the instructor, and the date of receipt of the 
corrected lesson from the instructor being the date of return to 
the student. In correspondence schools which form part of a 
larger institution for internal students, the instructors may not 
be within the correspondence school but in associated depart- 
ments. In some such schools a record card prepared for each 
student is sent to his teacher, who keeps the record of progress 
throughout the course or until the student drops out, at which 
point he returns the card to be filed in the correspondence 
school, The system most appropriate to each correspondence 
school is determined by the nature of its organization. In 
Hermods Correspondence School in Sweden, which receives 
3,000 to 4,000 assignments from students every day, a special 
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staff works in the late afternoons to maintain the progress 
records on students` cards so that up-to-date records are avail- 
able without limitation during office hours for heads of depart- 
ments, teachers, and secretaries attending to correspondence. 
The system forbids the removal of any card from the record. 


Instead cheap photo copies (Thermo-fax) are made when 
necessary. 


Movement of a Correspondence lesson 


Student works Lesson received Records clerk 


lesson and by school and enters receipt 
sends it to date-stamped on student’s 
school 


progress card 
and dispatches 
to instructor 


Student receives 
corrected lesson 


Records clerk 
enters mark 
or grade on student's 
Progress card 

and dispatches 

to student 


Instructor corrects 
lesson and 
returns it to school 


Examinations 
Many students take cor 
selves for qualifying examinations. Arrangements must be 


institution for the accommodation and supervision of corres- 
pondence students in the district. When this is impossible, 
arrangements may be made with a person approved by the 
examining authorities to supervise examinations in accord- 
ance with specified regulations and procedures. A letter is sent 
to the student asking him to name a supervisor from suggested 
categories of people, all of whom are in positions of authority 
and trust. For example, educational or legal officers, or 
ministers of religion may be available to conduct examinations. 


— 
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These persons should be sent a statement of the regulations 
and procedure for supervision with a detachable `Agreement 
to Supervise’ portion which must be signed by the supervisor. 
This detachable portion has on it the position and address of 
the supervisor and is returned by the student to the school. 
Before the date of the examination, the school sends to the 
supervisor in a covering envelope the examination paper ina 
sealed envelope which has on the outside of it the title, date, 
time and duration of the examination paper. The supervisor 
breaks the seal of the examination paper only in the presence 
of the candidate when he presents himself at the appointed 
time to write the examination. At the end of the examination, 
the supervisor in the presence of the candidate seals the written 
examination in a stamped, addressed envelope which was 
sent with the question paper. The supervisor posts it. 
Sometimes a supervisor will 'supervise more than one 
student, if there is more than one taking the same, or different 
examinations at the same time in the community. Sometimes a 
supervision fee is paid by the school or student, but often the 
supervision is given voluntarily and students and correspon- 
dence schools owe much to the generosity of those who, in this 
way, help others striving for further education. 
Correspondence students do not, however, always write 
their examinations under supervision arranged individually 
for them. Thousands attend public or official examinations 
which are held at one large centre, or conducted on the same 
date and at the same time at many centres throughout the 
country. These public examinations may be written, oral, or 
both, All candidates are measured by the same standard re- 
gardless of their method of preparation. . A" 
The final task of the correspondence school is to notify its 
students of their examination results if these are not published 
in some other way. If notification is given by letter, it is usual 
to design a standard printed form on which the name, address, 


subject and result can be entered. 


Records 


A correspondence school 
to its students only if its r 


can give prompt and efficient service 
ecords are accurate, up to date, and 
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filed in a system from which information is instantly available. 
Each section needs its record clerks. 

In the enquiry and enrolment section, there are enquiry 
papers to be filed, further letters to be attached, and the enrol- 
ment records to be completed and filed. Many correspondence 
schools have found it convenient to establish a personal file 
for each enrolled student, and to attach all papers and cor- 
respondence about or with the student. As correspondence 
continues, the personal file becomes more and more informa- 
tive about the student and enables any member of the staff 
writing to him to do so with full knowledge of previous com- 
munications. A growing correspondence school which estab- 
lishes this personal file system will have many hundreds of 
students’ files. Their passage to and from the filing system and 
between officers will need recording so that at any time a file 
can be immediately located. Moreover, as a school cannot 
afford to accommodate any unnecessary files, it will be neces- 
Sary at regular intervals to extract and destroy the files of 
students who have completed or dropped out of courses, and 
whose files will no longer be needed. The supervisor of the 
enquiry and enrolment section will need clerical assistants to 
establish and care for enquiry and enrolment records and the 
personal files of enrolled students. 

In the section keeping the records of the students' progress, 
clerks will be needed for the entry of dates of the arrival and 
dispatch of worked lessons and the marks, or grades, obtained. 
If such records are kept by the teachers correcting the lessons, 
it will still be necessary to have clerical help to prepare cards 
and to file them after completion as a permanent record of the 
students' work. It is usual to destroy the personal file when it is 
no longer needed, but to keep the progress card as a source of 
information for future use. Hermods Correspondence School 
has kept all its Progress records numbering 21 million, either 
original or microfilmed, since it was founded in 1878. 

The examination section also needs clerical help for the 
compiling and filing of examination records and for the 
organization of examinations. 

The whole operation of a correspondence school rests upon 
a stock of all kinds of material: printed lesson units, booklets 
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of information about courses and procedures, circulars, form 
letters, pre-printed record cards and stationery. At all times, 
accurate records of every item of stock must be available so 
that it can be maintained at a safe level. A simple system is to 
design stock record cards which can also be used to mark re- 
ordering and danger levels. One system is to put a green card 
into the stock at reordering level, and a red card at danger 
level, so that immediate action will be taken if the stock has 
been depleted to danger level before a new supply has been 
delivered. In lesson material, reorder and danger levels will 
vary from course to course according to the enrolment number 
and consequent rate of usage. From experience of rates of 
usage and the time it takes between reordering and delivery, 
reliable reorder points can be established. Stores officers are 
needed to maintain stock records, to arrange for replenish- 


ment, and to care for the stock in store. 


Dispatch 


The dispatch of lesson units to students is a continuous pro- 


cess whether the school sends all lessons at one time, or 
whether it sends lessons progressively as students work. 
Addressed envelopes must be accurately filled by dispatch 
officers who have a knowledge of the lesson material. 


Supply of textbooks x 
If a correspondence school supplies prescribed teztbonkseas 


well as lesson units, a book stock section will be needed to 
order, store and dispatch textbooks. Stores and dispatch 


officers will handle the supply of books and lessons and main- 
tain the necessary records. 


Mail 


Mailing clerks wit 
tions prepare all the ma 


h a knowledge of postal rates and regula- 
il for posting. In addition, they process 
the incoming mail which must be opened and directed to the 
appropriate persons. A useful practice in most correspondence 
schools is the date-stamping of each piece of mail as it is 


opened to record the date of receipt by the school. 
The mailing section in a correspondence school takes care of 
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the first and last steps in the work flow because all incoming 
work and correspondence passes through it, and after correc- 
tion or reply, passes through the mailing section again for 
return to the students. In some very large correspondence 
schools such as the International Correspondence Schools in 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., there are two mailing sections—one 
working continuously upon incoming mail and the other on 
outgoing mail. The mail of a correspondence school is so great 
in volume that special arrangements must usually be made 
with the postal authorities for delivery and collection of mail 
bags, or for the use of bulk postage. In some countries, special 
postage rates are approved for student papers. At the time of 
establishing a correspondence school, all existing postal 
services should be investigated, so that the school’s mailing 
section is organized to use the speediest and most economical 
methods of posting and receiving mail. Every step which can 
be taken to reduce the time between posting to the school and 
receiving its reply helps to overcome the barrier of time which 
separates students from their teachers. The American School 
in Chicago, for example, provides the students with a map 
showing postal zones and the time taken by mail from each 
zone to reach the school, so that wherever students live they 
will know the time they must allow for mail service (Fig. 1). 


Time-saving practices 
In organizing a correspondence school, there are basic time- 
saving practices which not only effect economy in the use of 
staff, but give speedier service to students because they reduce 
the number of records to be kept and expedite compilation of 


essential records. 
Administrative papers i 
of records maintained. Sometimes 1 : . 
record for a number of purposes provided it is readily acces- 
sible to all officers. When it is necessary to duplicate records, 
the necessary copies should be made when the original record 
is compiled. The Correspondence Study Department of the 
University of Georgia has designed its enrolment record as 
a pad of four papers, each of a different colour, backed on 
a thin card with carbon between all papers, so that when the 


can be designed to reduce the number 
t is possible to use a single 
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information is typed on the top paper this one strike provides 
the required copies for Faculty, Bookstores, Inventory, Statis- 
tics, and Office. The Office copy is on the thin card backing 
pre-punched for filing. The use of a different colour for each 
copy illustrates the useful practice of colour coding which 
helps the immediate recognition of papers and reduces error 
in processing. Colour coding can be used to simplify and speed 
work in many sections: in distinguishing the work of different 
categories of students: in denoting different subjects or 
courses; and in the use of envelopes of different colours for 
different purposes. 

Another time-saving practice is for students to self-address 
material to be posted to them. This can be arranged in a 
number of different ways. Lessons sent for correction must be 
identified. Some schools issue identification forms to be 
attached on top of each lesson, or working sheets to be used for 
the first page of work and to be attached on top of the plain 
sheets on which the remaining work is written, Some schools 
issue booklets in which replies are written, but as this method 
usually prescribes the form and restricts the length of the reply, 
It is more suitable for assignments of the objective, short 
answer type than for assignments requiring discursive answers. 
Although it is workable in schools offering instruction in sub- 
Jects which can be satisfactorily taught by using the short 
answer assignment, it is not in schools offering instruction in a 
wide range of subjects requiring assignments which cannot be 
confined within one format. If identification forms are used, 
they can be designed with detachable stickers which are self- 
addressed by the students, and detached in the school for the 
sending of new lessons for working, and returning corrected 
lessons. If identification cover sheets are used, they can be 
designed for folding into window envelopes, so that the identi- 
fication serves also as the return address, An example of 
designs for self-addressing is given in Appendix J, but each 
school needs to design its own method to suit its own particular 
purpose. 

Self-addressing which does not place any burden on students 
has the advantage of saving time at the school and eliminates 
the danger of error in copying addresses. It is unlikely that the 
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student will make an error in writing his own address, and the 
system of self-addressing allows him to arrange for the return 
of work to a temporary change of address without writing to 
the school. The system of using a coloured cover sheet securely 
attached to the rest of the lesson, or a booklet, folded into a 
window envelope, eliminates the possibility of returning cor- 
rected lessons to the wrong students, unless two or more 
lessons are folded together, which is unlikely with cover sheets 
of a distinctive colour. If this accident should happen, the 
lesson wrongly directed is so clearly identified that the student 
receiving it can either post it to the student who should have 


received it, or return it to the school. 


Form letters 

Form letters can be used for much of the routine correspon- 
dence. There are many students who enrol and do not work, 
and many others who work some lessons and then cease to 
work, but send no explanation to the school. The school may 
wish to write a brief letter to find out why they are not work- 
ing and to see if they need help. Such a letter conveys to the 
student an interest in him and encourages him to make a 
beginning, or to explain a difficulty which can often be readily 
overcome with help from the school's experience im handling 
the kinds of problems which beset correspondence students. 
Such follow-up letters to students can be form letters. Indeed, 
it is by effecting an economy in time in the preparation of 
these letters that a more frequent and speedy service to 
students becomes possible. Form letters, however, must be used 
with judgment and caution. A form letter must never be used in 
reply to a letter from a student unless it gives him a complete 
and precise reply to every query in his letter, as well as giving 
any further information which the school feels he needs. Send- 
ing form letters which do not precisely and adequately answer 
the students’ individual questions confuses and exasperates 
them, leads to further correspondence which makes extra 
work that could have been avoided by an adequate reply to the 
first letter, and leads to such criticism as the following: 


There appears to be a constitutional disability on the part of cor- 
respondence schools to reply to a letter with anything other than 
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a printed form. I carefully framed letters that included questions 
not likely to be covered by the regular broadsides. In reply, one 
school sent me forty-one separate pieces of printed matter in five 
weeks, but I still do not know the answer to the questions I asked. 
Six weeks of making simple queries by letter of a school which 
boasts an amazingly large number of students ended in my notify- 
ing the school that I had decided not to enrol for the course in 
question because of my lack of success in getting clear replies. To 
that particular letter I received a reply which conveyed the idea 
that I stood at the parting of the Ways: one road that I might take, 
via the school, led to health, prosperity, happiness, and success: 
the other went in the opposite direction.! 


Facilities for dictation 


Since correspondence schools exist for students who cannot 
attend an educational institution, their primary form of com- 
munication is by letter. Facilities for the dictation and typing 
of correspondence are provided either by the appointment of 
stenographers, or by the installation of machines connected 
by telephone to record dictation in a special section where all 
letters and memoranda are typed and checked for return to the 
writer for signature. Facilities for dictation and typing will 
need to expand as a school grows and increasing numbers of 
courses and students give rise to an increasing volume of cor- 
respondence with students, writers and instructors. 

In establishing and developing a correspondence teaching 
service, the organization should allow for future expansion. 
No administrative form should be designed nor procedure 
introduced without asking the question "Will this form or pro- 
cedure be workable with large numbers? It is inevitable and 
desirable that modification will follow experience and expan- 
sion, but much unnecessary work can be avoided by the careful 
planning of a future operation on a large scale. Clearly defined 
responsibility, simple procedures and a minimum of essential 
accurate records are basic to the efficient and economic organ- 
ization of a correspondence school. 


' Ella Woodyard, Culture at a price, New York, American Association for 
Adult Education, 1940, p. 4. 


7 Equipment of a correspondence school 


The equipment of a correspondence school need not be costly, 
but it should be carefully planned and placed. The work ina 
correspondence school requires the handling of great 
quantities of bulky material, and neither time nor energy 
should be lost in unnecessary movement. Procedures will 
determine the route of the work flow, and equipment should 
be placed accordingly. 


Fig. 2. Storeroom 


Store 

The lesson store should be situated so that new stock can be 
easily delivered and lessons for dispatch to students can pass 
directly to the mailing section. The basic equipment for the 
lesson store is shelving. The shelving should be divided into 
pigeonholes which are numbered and labelled to hold the stock 
of individual lesson units. This system makes each unit readily 
available whenever it is wanted. The kind of shelving depends 
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on available space and on cost. Open-frame wooden shelving 
is the least expensive to install but all stock must then be 
wrapped to keep it clean. Closed shelving with permanently 
labelled pigeonholes makes it possible to store unwrapped 
material so that, over a period of time, the time and expense 
saved by not wrapping material will more than offset the initial 
cost. Shelving with doors which open out can be used, but this 
wastes space. It may be necessary, therefore, to have sliding 
doors to make the most economical use of space. Shelving 
about seven and a half feet high allows for reaching each 
pigeonhole without using a ladder. 

In many correspondence schools today, wooden shelving is 
replaced by steel shelving which is often less expensive and 
certainly more durable. If steel shelving is used, label holders 
can be attached to each pigeonhole, so that names and 
numbers can be inserted with individual letters and thus can be 
easily changed. The depth and width of pigeonholes will be 
determined by the format of lesson units—some schools use 
81^ x 13" (22x33 cm), some 84" x I1" (22x28 cm), and some 
other formats, but most schools, once having decided upon à 
format, use it for all courses, and all stock can be stored in 
uniform shelving. 


Fig. 3 A storage cabinet 


Fig. 4 Mailing room 


I ° 


Fig. 5 Weighing table 
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If the school supplies textbooks as well as lesson units, shelv- 
ing to hold the stock of books will also be required. 


Dispatch 
Between the store and the mailing section, a long, high table 
is necessary upon which the dispatch officers can work filling 
envelopes with lessons for dispatch, and wrapping parcels. 
Pigeonholes and shelves within arm’s reach are required to 
hold stocks of envelopes and other material used in preparing 
parcels for dispatch. The table may stand on shelving or cup- 
board space in which reserve stock can be stored within easy 
reach. 

A large light wire basket on wheels at the end of the table 


may be used to convey envelopes and parcels to the mailing 
section. 


Mailing 
The mailing section responsible for both outgoing and incom- 
ing mail can work more quickly and economically if it is pro- 
vided with well-planned equipment. As all mail has to be 
weighed and either stamped or franked with the correct 
postage, a simple sorting fixture of a set of pigeonholes open 
and labelled with postal denominations at both ends can be 
used to group mail for stamping or franking. On one side of the 
fixture, an officer weighs mail and deposits it in pigeonholes 
according to denomination. On the other side of the fixture: 
an officer takes the contents of each pigeonhole in turn anc 
franks or stamps it, after which it is put directly into a mail 
bag. The use of a franking machine allows mail to be dis- 
patched more quickly than if stamps are used. In a large cor 
respondence school dispatching hundreds of lessons an 
letters daily, a power-driven franking machine is desirable. 

If an Addressograph is used, a stand should be designed to 
hold it which has drawers for holding the Addressograph 
plates, and shelves below for envelopes in order to have all 
material within arm's reach. 

The work tables of mailing clerks who have the work of both 
sorting and typing can be specially equipped. A double tier 0 
sorting trays with a label holder on the top of each tray back 


Fig.7 Work tables 
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provides a sorting fixture into which incoming lessons can be 
sorted for delivery to the appropriate clerks. A righthand turn 
on each table holds a typewriter. A swivel chair allows the 
clerk to turn from one type of work to the other as necessary, 
and no time is lost clearing the table of one piece of equipment 
to provide space for another. Both table and turn can be sup- 
ported on pedestals of drawers and shelving designed to hold 
stocks of stationery and forms so the officer has all material 
within arm’s reach. 


Records 


The sections in charge of student enrolment and activity 
require equipment for filing records so that each record is 
always readily available. Open shelving divided into numbered 
pigeonholes designed to hold a convenient number of files is 
convenient for storing student files numerically, and making 
them easily accessible. 


Fig.8 A time-saving system for filing records 
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Record cards on which frequent entries must be made are 
most conveniently filed in equipment from which they do not 
need to be withdrawn when an entry is made. Any system of 
boxes or drums, from which each card must be lifted and 
placed on a table when an entry is made, and then replaced in 
alphabetical or numerical order, is time-consuming. Ledgers 
which must be lifted and opened at different places for indi- 
vidual entries are also time-consuming. Equipment which saves 
time when making entries is a set of flat trays which hold 
cards flat, and which, when drawn out, allow entries to be 
written on cards without removing them. A narrow work table 
in front of the trays with a righthand turn provides working 
space for clerks maintaining records of progress. The support 
of the tables and turns on pedestals of shelves and drawers 
provides storage space for related material within reach while 
working. Record cards of students who have completed or 
dropped out of courses can be taken out of the trays and filed 
in drawers. Reference to them is still easy and, since no further 
entries are made on them, they need not be withdrawn. 


Lesson production 

The equipment of the lesson production section will vary 
according to the number of processes carried out within the 
school and the kind of processes used. Some schools which 
prepare copy but send it to a printer for reproduction will be 
equipped with typewriters only. As work increases and more 
typists are needed, it is convenient to add typewriters of the 
same kind as those already in use, so that if a machine requires 
servicing, the work on it can be transferred to another one, 
allowing for each piece of work to be completed without inter- 
ruption. Schools which reproduce their lessons from the copy 
they prepare, install the equipment for one or more methods 
of duplication. The initial cost is high so a demonstration of 
the different kinds of machines and their use should be ob- 
served before a choice is made. Many correspondence schools 
begin with no more than one duplicator and as they gros and 
experiment, add production equipment chosen in agCotdance 
with growing experience of the kind of production desirable’ 
and the type of machine which will provide it. | sy 
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A correspondence school can be established with simple, 
inexpensive equipment, but it needs space into which it can 
expand as it grows, and funds to provide additional equipment 
as required. This equipment is, however, in general durable, 
and when the school has acquired the maximum necessary, 
expenses may be held to a minimum. 


8 Correspondence teaching with oral 
teaching 


Experience has shown that there are many possible methods of 
combining other media with correspondence teaching to meet 
the needs of a variety of particular circumstances. Develop- 
ments in technology and teaching methods constantly invite 
experiment to learn how to apply them to teaching external 
students. 


Oral teaching of individual students 


There are methods of combining oral teaching with corres- 
pondence teaching both in individual tutoring and group 
instruction. It is the general practice of correspondence 
schools to make use of opportunities to meet students by 
inviting them to call at the school when visiting the locality in 
which it is situated. Frequently during these interviews, 
informal oral teaching supplements the regular correspon- 
dence teaching. Oral teaching to individual students who can 
visit the school is, however, spasmodic, and does not reach all 
students. The supplementary oral teaching of the individual 
is systematically organized by some correspondence schools 
which employ itinerant teachers or field officers who travel on 
circuit periodically visiting the homes of correspondence 
students. 

In the Soviet Union, some oral instruction for correspon- 
dence students is provided by giving to each student taking a 
six-year course of technical training, thirty days’ leave on full 
pay during each of the first three years, and forty days in later 
years, to enable him to visit a consultation centre for advice 
and laboratory work. The consultation centre may be a large 
institution such as the Moscow Polytechnical Institute, or it 
may be a laboratory specially built within an industrial plant 
here there ane a great many correspondence 


in an area w 
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students. The teachers who may be consulted are not all at 
teaching institutions. It is the aim of the Moscow Polytechnical 
Institute to find qualified experts who can be appointed as paid 
consultants to whom correspondence students in the district 
where they live can go for tutoring, particularly during the first 
three years of their studies. For example, a person with quali- 
fications in mathematics may be a paid consultant for corres- 
pondence students in a particular area who are working upon a 
variety of courses in mathematics, and who can individually 
seek guidance from the consultant. 


Resident sessions for oral instruction to groups 


Oral teaching to groups of correspondence students is a regular 
practice in some institutions; they provide short resident 
sessions during which students attend lectures, tutorials and 
seminars, and carry out practical work in laboratories and 
workshops. To be able to offer these resident sessions to cor- 
respondence students, the school must have available resi- 
dential accommodation both for living and teaching. These 
resident sessions for oral instruction are therefore usually 
combined with correspondence teaching only when an institu- 
tion normally teaches resident students. For example, the 
University of New England in Australia offers to external and 
internal students courses of study leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Letters, and Bachelor of Educa- 
tion, and to diplomas in Education and Educational Admini- 
stration. It has residential accommodation for its 1,000 internal 
students and for the professors and lecturers who teach both 
these internal students and its 2,700 (1966) external students. 
During university vacation periods when internal students are 
not in residence, external students are required to attend short 
residential courses. As many of the external students are 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools which are con- 
currently in recess, they are free to attend without difficulty. 
Even those external students who are not teachers, but are in 
other employment, can usually meet the requirement to attend 
à residential school for one or two weeks by arranging to take 
their annual leave from employment at the time of the annual 
residential school. 
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At these schools, essential practical and laboratory work in 
psychology and biology is carried out, oral teaching is given in 
French and German, and lectures, tutorials and seminars are 
conducted for students in other subjects. In this way students 
meet the professors and lecturers who are directing their 
studies by correspondence, and of course each other, at least 
once a year. 

The University of Delhi in India includes a similar short 
residential session as part of its programme for instructing the 
students of its correspondence courses in English, Hindi, 
history, political science, economics, commerce and mathe- 
matics leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. Attendance is 
voluntary at this `Personal Contact Programme’ which is held 
for three weeks each year during a period of university and 
school vacations, but many of the correspondence students of 
the University of Delhi travel from all parts of India to attend. 

In Scandinavia, supplementary oral courses of between two 
and sixteen weeks’ duration are systematically included in 
the correspondence education programmes which prepare 
students for degree examinations. Hermods in Sweden has 
been delegated the same responsibilities and duties as an 
official examining board for the university entrance examina- 
tion. Its right of issuing official certificates is subject to the 
condition that examinees have both completed their corres- 
pondence courses and taken part in supplementary oral teach- 
ing. Such oral teaching is, under similar circumstances, 
arranged by Hermods in connection with university examina- 
tions, and with engineering and commerce examinations at 
different levels. Correspondence teaching supplemented by 
oral courses is also applied in the training of teachers. The 
Hermods facilities for resident sessions are used throughout 
the year by different groups of students and for different 
examination courses. 

Attendance at short resident sessions is frequently compul- 
sory for students being taught technical subjects by corres- 
pondence. In Australia, trade apprentices who live too far from 
technical colleges to attend oral instruction at a college are 
required to undertake the same courses of instruction by cor- 
respondence. The theory taught by correspondence relates to 
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the practical experience gained during apprenticeship. To 
ensure, however, that their practical experience embraces all 
the processes prescribed for their trade training, and to pro- 
vide opportunities and facilities to examine their skills, short 
sessions of attendance at large well-equipped centres of 
instruction are arranged for correspondence students. During 
sessions of full-time attendance, demonstrations, practical 
work in laboratory and workshop, and practical examinations 
are carried out. . 

In New Zealand, students studying through the Technical 
Correspondence Institute to qualify for a Technician's Certifi- 
cate are required to attend ‘block’ courses at the Central 
Institute of Technology if a subject requires practical or 
laboratory work. These block courses are short periods of 
institutional training scheduled periodically during training by 
occupational experience. By ‘block release’, groups of trainees 
are released by employers to attend the ‘block courses’ of oral 
and practical instruction related to their occupational exper! 
ence. It is by a combination of correspondence teaching and 
‘block release’ that New Zealand has found a way of giving 
educational opportunity to many apprentices in small trades. 


Even in the five largest trades (carpentry and joinery, electrical, 
fitting and turning, motor mechanics, and plumbing) apprenti" 
are scattered throughout New Zealand and equality of Oppo a y 
could hardly be achieved without block-release classes couple 

with instruction by correspondence.! 


It is not only in technical education that New Zealand com- 
bines correspondence with oral teaching. The Correspondence 
School of the Department of Education situated in Wellington 
employs visiting and resident teachers and brings pupils ro 
gether for School Days, School Weeks, and Residentia 
Schools. The school’s headmaster, in a letter to the author, 
described these services in detail: 


The visiting teacher service brings the School and the home 
closer together and this personal link is of the greatest value in 


' H. King, Block release, Sydney, New South Wales Department of Technical 
Education, 1963, p. 22. 
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overcoming many of the difficulties that correspondence pupils 
and their supervisors experience. Problems can be discussed and 
the teacher can explain more satisfactorily than can be done by 
letter how the work should be organized and can advise on 
methods of study and on acceptable standards of work. After each 
visit, the visiting teacher writes a full report on a special report 
form, providing information on the home environment, the 
personality and interests of the pupil and any special strengths or 
weaknesses. These reports are most helpful to the pupil’s teacher 
at the School in giving him a fuller picture of the child he is teach- 
ing and thus enabling him to adapt his teaching methods to the 
particular needs of the individual pupil. 

The visiting teachers call whenever possible on the Depart- 
ment’s Inspectors, Secretaries of Education Boards, School 
Medical Officers, the Department's Psychologists, and Secre- 
taries of branches of the Crippled Children Society, in order to 
discuss with them any matters that concern the welfare of 
Correspondence School pupils. 

The visiting teacher works closely with the School Library 
Service. In November, preceding the visiting period, the visiting 
teacher sends a list of primary pupils he will be visiting to the 
district librarian asking for the librarians comments on the 
pupil's reading, return of books and requests. At the end of the 
visiting period, the visiting teacher informs the librarian, in person 
if it can be conveniently arranged, on the pupil's reading level, 
interests, and the suitability of the books supplied. 

The resident teacher service is an extension of the visiting 
teacher service. With the exception of short periods spent at the 
School the resident teachers are in their areas throughout the 
year and pay more frequent visits to the homes of pupils. They are 
thus able to build a strong bond between the homes and the 
School, to reduce the difficulties of correspondence work to a 
minimum, to discuss problems with pupils and supervisors, to 
investigate cases of defaulting pupils and generally to exercise 
effective oversight on all matters concerning pupils within their 
areas. The resident teachers are encouraged to provide assistance 
where it is most needed and, if necessary, to spend some days with 
families where a number of children are enrolled and the mother's 
burden of supervision is heavy. 

In addition to visiting the homes of pupils the resident teachers 
have the following responsibilities: 

1. To organize in cooperation with the Inspe 
masters of ‘host’ schools and members of hende oia in 
pondence School Parents’ Association regular ‘School Seer 
"School Weeks’ and other gatherings of pupils. ool Days’, 

2. To majntain a close liaison with the Inspectorate and all 
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services both of the Department and other institutions so that 
pupils, and particularly those handicapped by ill-health or other 
disability, may receive the benefit of the services available. 

3. To report to the Headmaster after each visit to pupils, so that 
the School is kept fully informed of the pupils’ progress, any 
changes in circumstances affecting school work and of SINUM. 
or problems that may have arisen, so that teachers at the Sonon 
may provide a teaching service suited to the needs of the individua 
pupil. . 

4. To call at schools staffed by uncertificated teachers making 
use of Correspondence School assignments and to provide all pos- 
sible help and advice on teaching methods and the best use of the 
School’s lesson material. . 

Children enrolled with the Correspondence School miss bd 
informal social education of the classroom and the playgrounc. 
Every opportunity is taken, therefore, of bringing pupils togeri 
at convenient centres so that they may meet one another and the 
children of other schools, may work and play together as a gror P: 
and may enjoy social experiences that would otherwise be denie 
them. 

These gatherings, or ‘School Days’ as they are called, are organ- 
ized by the resident teachers in their areas. In other districts, uey 
are organized from the School in cooperation with the po 
branch of the Correspondence School Parents’ Association. T i 
programmes arranged follow no set pattern in the various gen 
but are planned to make full use of local facilities. In mai 
centres, pupils spend at least part of the day at a ‘host’ zono 
where they join their appropriate classes or receive group pens 
tion from the specialist advisers in physical education, € 
study or art and crafts, and enjoy the experience of taking part 
playground activities. Ys din 

School Days are held monthly in a number of districts an 
others once a term. the 

Over the past three years, a major development has been ict 
holding of ‘School Weeks’ during which the pupils in a distri ñ 
attend school for a week, being billeted with families of gall 
attending the host school. A resident teacher or a teacher p 
the Correspondence School is with the group to help with 
organization and to arrange visits to places of tie quts 
interest. The services of the specialist advisers are obtained whe 
these are available. In most centres, the specialist in physica 
education has concentrated on teaching the children to swim. 

Not the least of the benefits these isolated pupils gain from aii 
School Weeks is the experience of living with a family in pier d 
is a pleasure to report that the friendships made have not ende 
with the "School Weeks’ but that in many cases, Correspondence 
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School families have invited children from the billeting families 
to spend a holiday on the farm. 

The annual Residential School is now an established feature of 
Correspondence School life and is the School's most powerful 
means of providing some measure of social education for its 
pupils. 

Girls and boys, who are not in ill-health, are given the oppor- 
tunity in alternate years of spending the month of November in 
residence under a staff of specially chosen teachers from the 
School. Travel arrangements are made by the School and on 
certain routes where numbers travelling are large, teachers escort 
the groups. The Department meets the cost of fares and sub- 
sidizes the cost of board. Parents are required to pay £11 towards 
the cost of board and to pay out-of-pocket expenses. No pupil is 
prevented from attending for financial reasons. The Headmaster 
has at his disposal a fund left to the School for the special purpose 
of helping in such cases and the Department is also willing to 


assist. 
The most valuable feature of these Residential Schools is the 


opportunity it offers the School’s isolated pupils of enjoying the 
social experience of living in a community with others of their own 
age and of cooperating with them in the classroom and the play- 


ground. : 
The classroom programme at Residential Schools lays stress on 


those subjects or aspects of subjects which are not readily dealt 
with by correspondence: speech training, discussion and dramatic 
work in English, practical work and field excursions in science and 
nature study, an integrated series of visits to community institu- 
tions and industries in social studies, instrumental work and sing- 
ing in music, woodwork or metalwork for boys and clothing for 
girls, swimming, life saving and organized sports in physical 


education. 
A School Medical Officer visits the School and arrangements 


are made for dental treatment where this is urgently needed. 

Vocational Guidance Officers speak to the pupils as a group and 

are available for interview by the older pupils. 

The Briefschule in Frankfurt, founded on the model of the 
Swedish Breveskole, and financed by the Federation of Trade 
Unions to give training to union members, has experimented 
with various methods of combining correspondence teaching 
with oral instruction. One method is to give instruction for 
five months by correspondence with two weeks of oral instruc- 
tion sometimes scheduled for the middle, and sometimes at the 
end of the five months. This pattern repeated five times gives 
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ten weeks of oral teaching within five half-years of correspon- 
dence teaching. Industries found these two weekly absences of 
employees inconvenient and asked for the combination of con- 
tinuous correspondence teaching with oral instruction every 
second Saturday. The main principle of the Briefschule’s 
policy is flexibility, and it is experimenting with each category 
of its students to find that combination of correspondence and 
oral teaching which is most successful in meeting its pota 
needs. It is giving educational service both to industria 
workers and army personnel. : 

In all combinations of correspondence and oral teaching so 
far discussed, the oral teaching has been carried out by the 
meeting of teachers and students in one place, but with such 
audio-visual teaching aids as the record player, tape ama 
radio, motion picture, television and video-tape, it is possible 
to combine some oral-aural teaching and practical demon- 
stration with correspondence teaching without bringing 
teachers and pupils to one place. 


9 Correspondence teaching with audio- 
visual media 


By using audio aids, correspondence students can now be 
taught languages by oral-aural methods. The University of 
Nebraska, U.S.A., offers a correspondence course entitled 
Beginning German. The purpose of the course is three- 
fold: 


(a) to give the student a thorough basic understanding of German 
grammar; 
(b) to develop the student’s ability to read and think in simple 


German; 
(c) to teach the student to pronounce correctly. 

To achieve this, the correspondence course uses a basic 
textbook which encourages an oral-aural approach and four 
78 R.P.M. records to accompany the textbook ‘designed to 
illustrate the details of pronunciation and the flow of general 
reading and speech’. Students are directed to study a passage 
of the text, to listen to the section of the record relating to it, 
to read aloud from the text with the record, and when the 
sounds are fixed in mind, to read without the record. By this 
method, the textbook and the records used together help the 
students to associate what they see and what they hear. 

The oral-aural assistance of the gramophone record is, how- 
ever, only a one-way communication from teacher to student. 
The tape recorder can be used for two-way communication as 
in the correspondence course entitled Second Year Spanish 
offered by the University of Nebraska, in which students are 
taught by a combination of printed instruction with oral-aural 
instruction on tape, and in which students are required to 
return for correction and comment by their teachers oral 
assignments recorded on tape as well as written assignments, 
Examples from the laboratory lessons of a course using tapes 


are printed in Appendix K. 
87 
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Correspondence Courses which use the tape recorder for 
oral work integrated with written work provide opportunity for 
oral query, reply and comment between student and M da 
Lengths of tape or additional tapes can be supplied for studen 


and teacher to talk to each other. In 1962, the University : 
a correspondence course whic 
ose students who had access to à 
discussion between student and 
€ possible proved highly success- 
y of the instruction. 


Chicago taught Spanish by 
included work on tape for th 
tape recorder. The two-way 
teacher which the tapes mad 
ful in increasing the efficienc 


Fig. 9 Studying with a tape recorder 


a 
Work on tape has been systematized by Hermods <= wes 
COrrespondence course in English pronunciation n D s 
Started. The written exposition is based on E uam 
of the tape recordings made by three Eng 
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Students read short passages and answer questions on tape. 
These oral exercises are listened to and commented on by an 
English teacher. 

Many of the techniques now being used in language labora- 
tory teaching can also be used within the framework of a cor- 
respondence course because the oral-aural work on tapes can 
as easily reach student and teacher through the mail as written 
work. Correspondence schools now experimenting with the use 
of technical equipment and the teaching techniques it makes 
possible are contributing to a growing body of experience. 

It is not only in teaching languages that audio aids offer 
help to correspondence students. In literature, recordings of 
performances by skilled actors and readings of poetry can 
provide the substance for study, and can be listened to again 
and again during the course of study. In all subjects such as 
literature, history and philosophy in which the lecture method 
provides opportunity for experts to explore questions in depth, 
audio media can enrich the experience of the correspondence 
student by giving him the experience of listening to lectures. 
The student’s own critical analysis of the content of a lecture 
can provide the substance for further discussion in writing with 
his correspondence teacher. Audio-correspondence courses 
make possible a variety of methods in teaching external 
students. 

Visual aids and materials for conducting practical experi- 
ments are extending the subject areas of correspondence 
teaching. In illustrating verbal instruction, printed diagrams, 
graphs, photographs and maps have been used in correspon- 
dence courses as in books. Slides and film strips are merely 
another method of providing illustration that can be given on 
the printed page, but motion pictures and television added the 
possibility of showing a process passing through various stages, 
The student’s assignments returned for correction are no 
longer only written replies to written questions but also may 
include reports of experiments he himself has carried out, and 
objects he himself has made as a result of watching a demon- 
stration. 

It may be argued that audio-visual media through which it is 
now possible to reach external students can alone suffice as 


@ 
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teaching media. They can provide instruction by lecture and 
demonstration, but when the teaching requires active student 
participation in presenting a piece of sustained reasoning, or in 
reporting upon an experiment, the medium of writing achieves 
individual communication between the student and a teacher 
who reads, corrects, and comments upon the student’s work. 
Audio-visual communication enables teachers to reach great 
numbers of external students simultaneously, but the response 
and the individual follow-up tuition is given by correspondence 
teaching. 

There are many methods of combining correspondence 
teaching and audio-visual teaching. Teaching by radio and 
correspondence is practised in Australia where correspon- 
dence schools and Schools of the Air cooperate in teaching 
children living too far from schools to attend. The Schools of 
the Air work through two-way radio communication with their 
pupils for several hours each day, during which the teacher’s 
voice can be heard by all children listening, and the responses 
from children called in to reply can be heard by the teacher 
and by all other children. By using this two-way radio tech- 
nique, pupils are drawn together as a group to share some 
lessons and some group activities such as acting in plays and 
singing. Schools of the Air encourage each pupil to enrol in the 
correspondence school of the Department of Education of his 
Own state so that he will have the individual teaching and 
written exercise which correspondence teaching can give him 
combined with the group oral-aural radio teaching. . 

An experiment in teaching by a combination of television 
and correspondence was carried out by the Loyola University 
of Chicago in 1955 which offered a course in philosophy. In 
this course the written work returned by students for comment 
by the teacher required their consideration of matters raised in 
lectures given to them on television. Thus, audio-visual com- 
munication from the lecturer to his external students was 
combined with individual written response from them, and 
individual written comment on their work. 

There are, of course, many areas where television does not 
yet operate, and there are many students who cannot be pro- 
vided with tape recorders. Although it is important to explore 
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and to make full use of the advantages offered by audio-visual 
teaching media and their combination with correspondence 
teaching, it is important also to remember that correspon- 
dence teaching alone was reaching external students before 
technology had made audio-visual teaching possible, and it 
will continue to provide educational services for those who 
cannot be reached by any other medium. Important as it is, 
therefore, to experiment with the combination of the use of 
correspondence teaching with audio-visual media, it is equally 
important to continue to experiment with teaching by corres- 


pondence alone. 


10 Correspondence teaching with 
programmed learning 


Today there is Widespread interest in the use of programmed 
learning, both in and out of the classroom, that is learning 
through an arrangement of the material to be learned in 4 
Series of steps designed to lead the learner from what he knows 
to the unknown. In the following discussion of the possible 
combination of correspondence teaching with programme 
learning, the term programmed learning is used to mean the 
Process of learning through the arrangement of the material to 
be learned as distinct from any kind of teaching machine. 
Teaching machines whether mechanical, electronic, or books 
printed in several formats, are merely Jess which put the 
programmed material before the student. The actual instru- 
ment of teaching is not the machine but the arrangement of the 
material. 

Correspondence teaching and programmed instruction have 
some principles in common. Both guide the learner from the 
known to the unknown through steps small enough for him to 
progress with understanding. Both allow each student to work 
at his own rate and involve constant student participation. In 
programmed instruction, however, the steps are smaller an 
student participation usually demands an immediate response 
to each step in the sequence of steps. The main difference 
between correspondence teaching and programmed instruc- 
tion lies in the speed of reinforcement. The student working 2 
Programme is given immediate reinforcement to every 
response as the programme tells him whether his response is 
right or wrong. If he is wrong, the programme usually tells him 
Why he is wrong, and may direct him through a remedial 
section so that he learns to make the right response. Although 
Correspondence courses may give the student some self-check- 
ing tests, the written exercises, which require him to apply 

92 
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knowledge to reveal the extent of his understanding of a 
problem, must be posted to the correspondence teacher, cor- 
rected, commented upon and returned by post to the student, 
so that, even with the speediest service possible, some time 
must elapse between making a response and receiving 
reinforcement. 

The immediate reinforcement which programmed instruc- 
tion gives, suggests its usefulness within correspondence 
courses to teach small units of information. The writing ofa 
programme requires so much testing and modification and 
further testing that it would not be practicable to programme a 
syllabus which is subject to frequent change, but units of basic 
and unchanging knowledge such as the decimal system, or the 
principles of electricity, once successfully programmed could 
be incorporated as parts of longer courses of instruction in 
which they were necessary units. 

Units of programmed instruction offer an additional teach- 
ing instrument for use within correspondence courses. The role 
of a teacher using programmed instruction in a classroom is 
that of consultant and leader among a group of learners. The 
correspondence teacher functions similarly by evaluating the 
student’s use of the knowledge the programme has taught 
him, and by helping the student to enlarge his capacity for 
learning. 

Experimental work in the use of programmed instruction is 
now beginning in correspondence schools but as yet, with few 
exceptions,! too little time has passed to assess the results and 
compare them with those of students being instructed by a 
traditional correspondence course. In a letter to the author, 
Dr Börje Holmberg, Vice-President of Hermods, Malmo, 
Sweden, reported: 


We have experimented with programmed instruction but have 
published only small experimental editions. Now we think we 
have found a useful way to benefit from the theories of and the 
experiences made in programmed instruction. In correspondence 


! Cf. Douglas D. Sjogren, Programmed Materials in High Sch 

pondence Courses, Cooperative Research Program of in a ds 
Education, University of Nebraska, 1964; and the PL-100 Experim. of 
International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania PEMOS DE, 
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courses, where logical discussions and the solving of problems a 
vital, we include programmes covering small, particularly di sino 
portions of the material to be taught. Sometimes ae f - 
grammes are distributed only to students who have faile Ae 
follow the ordinary exposition of the course and have SBORT et 
in their assignment. The background of these applications is sa 
most students find it exceedingly boring to study he. i 
grammes covering essential parts of the material of their syl 2 b 
If misapplied, programmed instruction may be a threa 
students’ motivation. 


Wilbur Schramm, in summing up the state of programmed 
instruction in 1962, gave the following warning: 


Although the research gives us little reason to be satisfied em 
the theories and the standards of today's programming, and ev Sd 
reason to believe that it will be possible some day to make ed 
grammes vastly more effective than today's programmes, artiy 
theless programmed instruction shows signs of hardening, ae 
under commercial pressure, into a fixed and mechanical te 
nology, with theories and procedures taken for granted.' 


Among essentials listed in his ‘skeleton of desirable develop- 
ment’ Schramm included: 


1. More of the effort at making programmes must be planet 
the growing edge of the art, rather than the safe and conservati 
commercial center, r sations 
2. More research must be directed toward the larger implicati E 
and theoretical problems of programmed instruction; in order e 
accomplish this, long-term commitment of top-level researche 
will be required. 5s 
3. The schools must make more imaginative applications of pr 
grammed instruction, accompanied by developmental researc 
and testing. T 
4. Teachers must be trained to use programmed methods OOF he 
and the possibilities of making and using programmes should b 


2 : 3 n 
explored as one introduction to the human learning process ! 
teacher training.? 


The research and experiment on ‘the growing edge of the e 
to produce further development and greater variety in methods 
of programming, and the analysis of the results of using pro- 
‘Wilbur Schramm, Programmed instruction today and tomorrow, New York, 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1962, p. 37. 
2 Ibid. pp. 39-40. 
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grammed instruction to bring greater understanding and skill 
in its application concerns those teaching external students, no 
less than those teaching students in the classroom. 

Today's challenge to all teachers is to learn to use effectively 
the increasing knowledge about the processes by which people 
learn and the increasing variety of teaching media. Effectively 
combining teaching techniques with teaching media, so that 
on each occasion the method of instruction used is that which 
most efficiently teaches the material to be learned, requires 
increasing flexibility in teaching. This flexibility is already 
being reflected in teaching by correspondence by the varying 
presentations of subject content, and by the use of audio-visual 
aids with correspondence lessons. 

For the past century, the printe 
reached millions of otherwise unreac 
today’s explosion and revolution ine 
development is opening in teaching by correspo 


d and written word has alone 
hable students, but with 
ducation a new phase of 
ndence. 


Su. 
LON 


Editor's Note: It has been decided, owing to lack 
of space, to omit certain sections of the sample 
lessons. However, in order to give the reader an 
indication of the structure of the lessons, the sub- 
headings of the omitted portions have been listed. 


Appendix A 
Sample lessons in composition 


In both the following correspondence lessons, the aim is to 
teach the choice and use of words in English prose composition. 


Example 1 is a lesson from a 
for children of eleven or twelve 


year of a six-year secondary programme of study, The two 
passages of prose used as the basis of discussion are chosen 
from stories which the children are likely to have read and 
which are within the level of their understanding and interest. 
The language, while simple, is challenging enough to extend 
the pupils’ knowledge and their use of words. The illustrations 
emphasize details of the prose descriptions and heighten 
interest. The detailed questions direct attention to words 
chosen to give place, size, for 


: me m, colour, Movement, and invite 
comparison and opinion. The guided observation and discus- 
sion of this lesson is the preparation for the Pupils’ indepen- 


dent work, which is to be the task of the next lesson, and which 
will give evidence of how much they arned from the first 
lesson, and reveal any need for rete 


correspondence course written 
years old, who are in the first 


have le 
aching. 


Example 2 is part of the section dealing with composition from 
a lesson in a correspondence course written Jor adults who 
wish to reach a standard equal to the Standard reached by 
children of about fourteen or fifteen Years old after three 
years of a secondary programme of study, As in Example 1 the 
instruction aims at teaching (he Students to choose words 
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which will convey a picture clearly and vividly, but the 
passages chosen for discussion and the exercises for in- 
dependent work are about adult situations and ideas. 


Example 1 
PROSE WRITING 


Here are the two passages to read for this lesson: 


B In the midst of a dense thicket, they came upon a sight that filled them 
with astonishment. Beneath a honey-combed cliff was a spot of some 
thirty yards square, sloping down to the stream, planted in rows with 
magnificent banana-plants, full twelve feet high, and bearing among their 


leaves clusters of ripening fruit; while, under their mellow shade, yams 


and cassava plants were flourishing juxuriantly, the whole being sur- 


rounded by a hedge of orange and scarlet flowers. 
From Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley 


2. It is down there on the bed of the sea that the Mermen live. The bottom 
is not only bare, white sand; the most wonderful trees and plants grow 
there, with such flexible stalks and leaves, that at the slightest motion of 
the water they move just as if they were alive. All the fish, big and little, 
glide among the branches just as, up here, birds glide through the air. The 
palace of the Merman king lies in the very deepest part; its walls are of 
coral and the long, pointed windows of the clearest amber, but the roof 
is made of mussel-shells which open and shut with the lapping of the 
water. This has a lovely effect, for there are gleaming pearls in every 


shell, any one of which would be the pride o 
From The Mermaid by Han 


f a queen’s crown. 
s Christian Andersen 


Fig. 10 
Both these pieces of prose are examples of descriptive writing 


they describe scenes. 
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FIRST: Look up in your dictionary any words you do not know, and 
ask your supervisor to explain any part that is not clear to you. 

If a piece of descriptive writing is good, the reader can actually see 
what is described; the scene comes alive in his mind. 

Let us consider first the extract from Charles Kingsley’s book. He 
has chosen as his TOPIC or SUBJECT, a scene which he thinks is 
remarkable, and which he wishes to share with us. 

With a camera, anyone can make pictures. An artist uses brushes, 
paints and canvas. 

Here a writer by his choice and use of words, has made a picture 
for us—has made it come alive so that we can actually see it as it 
really was. If you close your eyes, can you see it? 

How has he done so? 


Let us examine the passage again: 
1. He introduces his Toric in the first sentence so that we know 


at once what he is writing about . . . ‘they came upon a sight which 
filled them with astonishment’. 


2. He adds DETAILS in the followin 
COMPLETE picture. 
3. He arranges these DETAILS IN ORDER. e.g. He tells us: 
(i) WHERE the spot was, 
(ii) WHAT size it was, 
(iii) How it sloped (the general form or shape of it). 


8 sentences, and builds up a 


So far we have more or less a flat picture like a black and white 
photograph. Then Kingsley gives it colour by adding these details: 


(iv) What things were growing there. 
(v) How these things were growing. 


(vi) His last detail makes a frame to complete the picture. What 
was this frame? 


We said above that the writer uses words to paint his pictures. 
Notice the effect of these words: 


"dense thicket’, ‘honey-combed cliff’, 
‘clusters of ripening fruit’, 
and ‘scarlet’. 


“magnificent banana-plants’, 
“mellow shade’, ‘luxuriantly’, ‘orange’ 


Without them the picture would not have form or colour. It would 
not live for us. Every word ha 


S been carefully chosen and used. 
Every word adds to the picture. 


Exercise 6 (Write this number in the margin) 


(a) Using COMPLETE SENTENCES Write answers to the above 
remarks (i) (ii) (iii) (iv) (v) (vi). 


(Leave two lines) 
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(b) What words do you think the author has chosen and used 
well? Give reasons for your choice. 
(c) What picture does `honey-combed cliff’ bring to your mind? 


Now let us look at the passage written by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Unlike Kingsley, Andersen describes an imaginary place, but we 
can see it just as clearly. 
Notice how he uses the same plan as Kingsley to convey the scene 


to us. 
The first sentence says: ‘It is down there on the bed of the sea that 


the Mermen live’. We know from these words that the author has 
something to say about the bottom of the sea and Mermen. This is 


his TOPIC. 
He starts his picture with ‘bare white sands’. This is his back- 


ground just as Kingsley in the previous passage used ‘a dense thicket’. 

To this background, Hans Andersen adds trees, plants, fish and a 
palace. He gives us these DETAILS IN SUCH AN ORDER that when he 
has finished, we can close our eyes and see this delightful picture of 
a palace under the sea. 

By the clever use of words, the author builds up the picture, add- 
ing one detail after another until the whole picture is viviD and 
alive. 

He tells us about “flexible stalks and leaves’ which move at the 
‘slightest motion of the water’; "fish, big and little, glide among the 
branches’. With these words he brings MOVEMENT into his picture 


even though it is an imaginary one under the sea. . . 
It is by the careful choice and use of words that the writer brings 
COLOUR, FORM and MOVEMENT tO his description, and makes the 


picture alive and real to us. 


(Leave two lines after the last exercise.) 


Exercise 7 (Write this number in the margin) 


(a) What words and phrases add 
(i) colour, 

(ii) movement. 

(b) Which scene can you 
Andersen's? Say why. 
(Leave two lines) 

(c) Write down any phrase or sen 
(Leave two lines) 

(d) (Optional) Make roug 
passage. 


see more clearly, Kingsley's or 


tence that took your fancy. 


h sketches of the word-pictures in each 


When you come across à striking word or phrase, make a note of it 


in your LIBRARY PROJECT BOOK. 
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NOTE WELL: In your next lesson you will be asked to write 


l. A paragraph describing a real scene from a window. 
2. A paragraph describing an imaginary scene on Mars. 


Think carefully and thoughtfully about these paragraphs. 


REMEMBER: You must have the picture quite clear in your own mind, 
if you are to convey a clear and vivid description of it to your readers. 


Example 2 
3. COMPOSITION: CHOICE OF WORDS 


connected paragraphs and coh 
to the smallest unit—the word. 

We have our idea in its right relationshi 
this is not enough. We must put it into 
idea clearly, precisely and effectively to 


P to the other ideas, but 
words which will convey the 
the reader, 


noticing what was effective and what w 
Now I want you 


al, NEAR AND FAR WORDS: SPE 


I wonder if, when you were 
address in the front of one of 


CIFIC VERSUS GENERAL 
younger, you ever wrote this sort of 


your books. 
Bill Jones, 
223, Baker Street, 
Strathfield, 
Sydney, 
New South Wales, 
Australia, 
Southern Hemisphere, 
The World, 


The Universe, 
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thing from `Sydney` on is useless. These parts of the address are too 
broad, too far out. 
Consider this account of an incident. 


We were doing about sixty miles an hour when suddenly I saw some 
animal on the road. Almost at the same time Joe shouted, "Look out for 
that dog! and Bob, who was driving, stepped hard on the brake. When 
the car stopped we saw that we had missed, just by a few inches, a dodder- 
ing old spaniel, so old that it could barely see or walk. 


Did you notice that the same thing is referred to in this paragraph 
first as ‘some animal’, then as ‘that dog’, and finally as ‘a doddering 
old spaniel’? The writer was not just using a different word each 
time to avoid repetition. The car was travelling at sixty miles an 
hour as it approached the spaniel. When ‘I’ first saw it, it was just 
something on the road that looked like an animal; the distance was 
too great for ‘me’ to see what it was. By the time Joe shouted we were 
near enough to see that it was a dog. Finally, by the time we had 
stopped we could see not only what kind of dog it was, but also that 
it was old and almost blind. 

For almost everything there is a ‘near’ word that means exactly 
‘that thing’ and another word that means ‘that thing and a number 
of others of the same kind’, and still another word, a ‘far’ word that 
Means ‘that thing and a great many other things besides’. 

The ‘near’ words we call specific and the ‘far’ words general. The 
words in between are more general than the ‘near’ word and more 
specific than the ‘far’ word. This distinction applies to verbs, adjec- 


tives and adverbs as well as to nouns. 


Examples 
General Specific 
move walk stroll 
bright red crimson 
bad dirty stained 
well correctly 


Too often in writing, and speaking, we use the far away, general 
word rather than the nearer, more specific word. We tell the reader, 
as it were, that Bill Jones lives in Sydney, which is not very helpful, 
rather than that Bill lives in Strathfield or better still at 223, Baker 
Street. As often as not, we do this because we are too lazy to think of 
the specific word which exactly fits the circumstances. At other times 
the idea is broad, general, mentally far away; in these cases, of 
course, it is right to use the general word. At still other times we use 
a vague, indefinite expression because we think it sounds better; but 


it is not. 
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For example, 
The painting was not completed because of adverse weather condi- 
tions. 
is not nearly as good as: 
The weather was too wet for us to finish painting the roof. 
or 


We didn't finish painting the roof because we had too much rain. 


The right word is the word which gives the reader as exact an idea 


as possible—the word which is neither too wide nor too narrow. Do 
not be content until you can find it. 
Do not write: 


He is a nice person. 
when you mean: 


He is friendly and helpful. 
or 


He is gentle and considerate. 
or 


He has a good sense of humour 


or any one of a hundred other things that ‘nice’ could mean. 


3.2 IDEAS INTO PICTURES: CON 


Look back at Unit 7, Section 4.3 and 
there on abstract and concrete nouns. 


_Thave been advising you to use whenever possible the words which 
give a close-up picture rather than a distant one. But what about the 
words that offer the reader no picture at all, words that merely 


Tepresent ideas? What about words like *honesty, independence, 
beauty, success, friendship’? 


Good writing uses both abstract and concrete words. We need 
abstract words for thinking, 


to give shape to our ideas and to show 
how they are related. We need 
clear. For instance, suppose som 


CRETE VERSUS ABSTRACT 
revise the information given 
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tions, not stealing, giving back what does not belong to him? We 
need concrete terms to make the abstract statement clear. So the 


writer might add: 
‘John actually lost a day’s pay and drove a hundred miles to return 
a nearly empty wallet he had found.’ 
Now we have a clearer idea of what he means by ‘extremes’ and 
‘honesty’, 


Appendix B Technique of lesson writing 


The following examples of correspondence lessons, culled 
from a variety of courses, illustrate techniques of writing cor- 
respondence courses which are self-contained or which are 
based on books. They show the structure of lesson units, 
illustration, methods of stimulating student activity and aiding 
learning, and various techniques in providing evidence of 
learning to be received and commented upon by instructors. 


Introducing each example is a brief commentary upon the 
features which it illustrates. 


Example 1 is part of a correspondence lesson dealing with 
ideas and opinions so it is explanatory and discursive. It is 
not self-contained since it is a study guide to introduce the 
first reading of a play prescribed for study by adults preparing 
for an examination to qualify for entrance to a university. It 
indicates the edition of the play to be used and provides sup- 
plementary comment, but encourages students to make their 
own evaluation of the play, and gives them guide-lines for 
doing so in the section under the subheading COMMENTARY. 
The illustrations are instructive as well as interesting. The 
drawing of the Globe stage shows in detail Shakespeare’s 
arrangements for entrances, exits, and his references to action 
off stage. The first page of The Tempest, written in the English of 
Shakespeare’s time, shows students the change which has taken 
place in language, and introduces the study of Shakespeare’s 
English to the degree necessary to understand the play. 


Example 1 


ENGLISH 
The Tempest—introduction 


NOTE: In these lessons on The 


) np Tempest it is assumed that you are 
using The New Arden edition, 


edited by Frank Kermode and pub- 
104 


e 
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lished by Methuen. All references to lines and pages will apply to that 
edition. 

The Tempest is a pastoral drama, i.e. it is a romantic play set in a 
fanciful Arcadia, stressing a courtly code of manners and presenting 
a contrast between natural rustic life and cultivated courtly or town 
life. Pastoral drama was later assimilated by the masque. An example 
is John Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess (1602). The Tempest is also a 
tragicomedy. 

The Tempest is generally considered to be the last of the plays 
written entirely by Shakespeare and it has always been one of his 
most popular. We have Shakespeare in the full ripeness of his 
powers and the wisdom of a full life. 

The Tempest was presented at Court by Shakespeare’s company in 
1611. It was again played at Court during the winter of 1612-13 as an 
entertainment to celebrate the marriage of Princess Elizabeth and 
the Elector Frederick of the Palatine. Probably no other play ever 
written provides so well for the different needs of both reader and 
audience, Character, humour and poetry are open to both; but, while 
a reader may think himself well served with these alone, an audience 
has much more besides—sweet music, fine shows and pageants, sing- 
ing and dancing. ' 

Reading the play, we may see little meaning in the shows and 
pageants, and probably pass them over às dull. The speeches in 
such parts are not meant to affect us apart from the spectacle and 
they add nothing to the movement of the plot or our understanding 
of character and theme. But try to imagine what such shows meant 
to an Elizabethan audience, an audience out to enjoy itself. 
Spectacles and pageants played a big part in the life of the 
Elizabethans, and The Tempest owes much to a particular kind of 
spectacle called the masque. 

Still, even if we can cheer 
to miss the music and the singing iss > ; ‘ 
play. The play is one of magic and, in this imaginary isle, magic and 
music are inseparable. Music is everywhere. We come to judge the 
characters by their reactions to this music. Ariel can work only to 
music; music and singing are part of his being. y 

Shakespeare’s original genius is poetic, and, as with most poets, 
his energies find their greatest expression In the detail of language, 
whereby character and scene are made vital and vivid. Although 
Shakespeare treated the sources of his play with care, he wanted, 
first of all, to give an imaginative interpretation of the facts. 

You should form your own opinions about this play. To appreciate 
a great work of art always demands hard work and application. You 
should distrust people who say they can ‘understand’ a great work 
easily. Also, do not think that you will arrive at the entire meaning 
of a great work of art such as this. All you will arrive at is its 


fully forgo the spectacle and the dancing, 
is to miss much of the spirit of the 
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meaning in terms of your own experience and understanding. This will 
differ as you yourself change. Your meaning will not necessarily be 
my meaning, and probably neither of our meanings will be Shake- 
speare's. Remember, in judging any play, that to be good it must 
first satisfy the demands of the theatre. A play which is not well 
suited to theatrical performance is lacking in the first requirement 
of drama. 

However, these notes are merely introductory. Before we start to 
study the play, its text, its poetry, its events, meaning and characters, 
we must read it carefully and get to know it thoroughly. And we must 


read it with imagination. 
On reading a play 


Everyone knows that a play is a story so arranged that it can be 
ted i is i i 


hands, his words must be i 
concert... . 


` Mis - ‘fe central ground spac. re the 
groundlings’ stood—there were n g pace, whe 
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¿|== = 


£ Bii 


Fig. 12 


throne to indicate a court—or simply by a placard with the name of a 
pls back of the stage was a small three-sided room (from 
which the modern stage has developed) which could be cut off, and 
above it was a balcony. Since the inner stage had curtains it was 
used for those scenes requiring any considerable amount of furnish- 
ing or apparatus. In The Tempest it was probably used for Prospero's 
cave; for the shipwreck and for the masque of Ceres and Juno (a 
Scene within a scene). 

Though there was so little scenery much work and money went 
into the costumes which, especially for kings, princes, lords and 
ladies, were most splendid. Lighting presented little difficulty as the 
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plays were performed in the afternoon and light entered through the 
wide open space above the pit. 

The limitations of the Elizabethan stage, therefore, were many; but 
Shakespeare frequently turned these limitations to advantage. As 
there were no wings and no curtains, entrances had to be made 
from the rear of stage or from the pit, and provision had to be made 
to get the actors off the stage naturally before or at the end of a 
scene (e.g. The Tempest, Act II, Scene ii, Line 502; Act II, Scene i, 
Lines 320-322). Examine the endings of other scenes yourself. 
Shakespeare often had his characters on the stage speak of those 
entering (there were no programmes then to tell who the characters 
were). 

The fact that there was no curtain made it difficult to bring acts to 
a stirring climax. The modern dramatist rings down the curtain at 
the critical moment. The Elizabethan had to make his characters 
walk off. Shakespeare makes his scenes end effectively by leaving 
the issue in suspense at the end of a scene or by working up to an 
emotional pitch and ending on just the right note to emphasize this 


d the Elizabethan apron stage 
han the same number of people 
m in our theatre. Therefore the 


1 acto 1 to enlarge his facial expressions, his 
business, his voice to ‘get across’. Our modern Shakespearean per- 
formances often seem bombastic, noisy, false, pretentious. 
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This brings us to the problem of STAGING THE PLAY. 
The commentary on each scene in Lessons 4 and 8 will have some- 
thing to say on this. Meanwhile, here are some points to consider. 


l. An intelligent reading of the play presupposes the production of 
the play in the mind of the reader. 

2. Before you produce the play you must decide what it is about, 
Different directors can cause the play to make different and 
contrasting impressions. Neither need be right, but both can 
be interesting, intelligent and suitable interpretations. 

3. Consider the theme of the play. (I shall do this later in Lesson 
14, but here are some ideas about the theme for you to keep in 
mind as you read the play.) 


In Lesson 14, when I deal with the theme of the play, I shall 
discuss such ideas as the following: 


(i) True freedom lies in service. 

(ii) Forgiveness is nobler than vengeance (and the linked ideas of 
justice and mercy, and the idea of reconciliation). 

(iii) Man fallen and man redeemed with the idea of rebirth and a 
return to life. 

(iv) Learning (e.g. Miranda is capable of learning; Caliban is 

not)... 

The relationship between Nature and Art, especially the 

opposition of the two. 

This theme will shape our study of The Tempest. It includes 

all the above-mentioned ideas with the exception of some of 

the allegorical interpretations. It fits in with the pastoral 

drama, with topics that were of great interest to Elizabethans 

(e.g. The New World, the nature of Nature, the Golden Age, 

savages, magic, nobility). At its simplest it shows us Prospero 

as a representative of the civilized world of Art and Caliban, 

his opponent, as Nature, especially nature without benefit of 


nurture. 

4. Think about the characters of the play. How should they look? 
What is the relationship between Caliban on the one hand and 
Stephano and Trinculo on the other? Is Gonzalo inconsistent? 

5. Caliban is the basis of the play. He shows, by contrast, the 
world of Art, Nurture and Civility . . . 

[The lesson raises several similar points for study which have been 
omitted here.] 

Now, with all these points in mind READ The Tempest through, 
several times if necessary, until you think you have a good grasp of 
the story of the play and a feeling for its spirit. You will probably 
need to refer to the notes on each page. Do so, however, only when 
explanation is necessary to your understanding of the story. . . 


(v 


= 
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Shakespeare's English 


You have, of course, already realized that it is not as easy to read 
The Tempest with complete understanding as it is to read a modern 
work, because much of the language appears strange to you. Yet, if 
you are to understand Shakespeare’s meaning fully, to come to a 
sound judgement of the characters and to appreciate the poetical 
qualities of the play, you must understand the words and phrases 
fully. You should, however, realize that the study of the language 
used by Shakespeare at the beginning of the seventeenth century is 
not an end in itself; textual study is the only means by which you 
can overcome the language barrier and properly appreciate the con- 
tribution made by Shakespeare to the study of mankind. The inclu- 
sion of textual questions in the examinations is intended to ensure 
that you give the language the necessary attention, Fig. 13 is the first 
page of The Tempest set in the English of Shakespeare’s time. 


Changes in the English language 


As you would expect from a glance at a picture of men and women 
in Elizabethan times, where the clothing, hairstyles, houses, etc. 
were so different from ours today, the literature of that period also 
reveals that there have been other changes—in customs, in thought 
and in language. 

English since the sixteenth century has been enriched by the 
addition of new words, but has lost others that were used then. 
These changes are known as vocabulary changes. Many words have 
retained the same forms, but the meanings have changed. These are 
called semantic changes, Changes have also taken place in the gram- 
matical forms and functions of many words. Pronunciation has 
changed, too, affecting most words, and spelling has also changed, 
and become standardized. This last change, however, does not affect 
you, because the spelling of your text has been modernized. 

You will come upon evidence of these changes in almost every line 
of the play. Remembering this, if you are at all in doubt about the 
meaning of any passage, do not assume that the text is vague or 
meaningless. 

. Shakespeare frequently refers to customs, sports and occupa- 
tions which are different from ours; and, being a poet, he uses much 


figurative language. . . . (The remainder of the lesson gives examples of 
language difficulties found in the play.] d P 


COMMENTARY 


Besides questions to test your understanding of words, phrases and 
lines, you will be required to comment on the selected passage or 
parts of it so as to show the contribution it makes in the play to the 
development of plot and character. Consequently, as you read the 


sA clus primus, Scena prima. 


Aterepeftuons Thunder and Lighting heard: Ene 
tera Ship-miafler, anda Berefivarnc. 


Mafter. 

'Ote-fwainr, 

Beef, Heere Matter: What chere? 

Afaft. Good ; Speaketo tb Mariners: fall 

too't, yarely , or werun our felucs a ground, 

befurre, beflirre. Exit. 
. Enter Mariners. 

Batef, Heigh my hearts, cheerely, cheerely my hares: 
yare, yare : Take in thetoppe-fale: Tend to th'Mafters 
whiftle: Blow tillthou burft thy winde , if roome c - 
nough, 
Princ Alonfs, Sebaftian, Anthonio, Ferdinando, 

Gonzalo,and others, 

Alen, Good Botefwainehaue care : where's the Ma 
Rer? Play the men, T 
Eoref. | pray now keepe below. 
pe Where is che Maner, Bofon? 

Bitef. Do younot heare him? you marre our labour, 
Keepe your Cabines : you do afsift che forme, 

Genz, Nay, pood be patient. 

Betef, When the Sea is: hence, what cares thefe roa- 
rers forthe oame of King? to Cabine; filence : trouble 
vsnot. 

Gen, Good, yet remember whom thou haft aboord. 
Betef. None att more loue then my felfe, You are 
a Counfellorjif you can command thefe Elements co fi- 
lence, and worke the peace of the prefent, wee will not 
hand a rope more, vfe your authoritie: Ifyou cannot, 

jue thankesyou haue liu'd fo long, ani make your 
fife readie in your Cabine for the mifchance oi she 
houre, ifit fo hap, Cheerely good hearts : out of our 
way I fay, Exit, 

Gon, nom great comfort from this fellow:methinks 
he hath nó drowning marke vpon him, his complexion 
in perfe€t Gallowes : Rand faft good Fate tohis han- 
ging, make the rope of his defliny our cable, forour 
ownedothlittleaduantage? Ifhe be not borne tobee 


hang'd, our cafe is miferable, it. 
i Enter Bori 2 
BetefDowne with the top-Maft : are; er lower, 


bring herto Try with Maine-courfe, A plague — 
pube. Te Mails Abend erae 


Fig. 13 
E 


| vponthishowliñg: they sre lowder then the weather, 


of our offices yer ogainc? What do you heere? Shal we 
gite ore and drowne,haue you a minde to finke? 
Schaf. A pose o'your throat,you bawling, blafphe- 
mous incharitable Dog. 
‘Bete. Worke you then. . 
mh, Hang cur,hang,you whorcfon infolent Noyfe- 
maker, we atc leffe afraid to be drownde,then thou art, 
Goxx. Vie warrant him for drowning, though the; 


| Ship were no flrenger then a Nutt-fhell, and as leaky as 


an vnftanched wench, 
Betef. Lay her a hold, hold , fet herewo courfes off 
to Seaagaine,lay her off. 


Enter Marinttt wet, 
Atari. AllloNt,xo prayers,co prayers,all loft, 
"Botef. What mult our mouths be cold ? 

Gris. The King, and Prince, ae prayers,let’s affif them, 
for our cafe is as theirs, i 

Sebaf. Vam out ofparience. —— 

An. We are meerly cheated of our liues by. drunkards, 
This wide-chopt-rafeall,would thou mightft lye drow- 
ning the wafhing of ten Tides, 

Ganz. Hee'l be hang'd yet, 
Though cuery drop of water fweare againft it, 
And gape atwidht to glut him. A confufed noyfe within, 
Mercy on vs, ° 
We fplit,we fplit , Farewell my wife, and children, 
Farewell brother : we fplit,we fplit,we fplit, 

Antb. Let's all finke with’ King 

Seb, Let's take leaue of him, Exit, 

Genz, Now would I give athoufénd furlongs of Sea, 
foran Acre of barren ground: Long heath, Browne 
firrs, any things the wills aboue be dont, but I would 
faine dyea dry death, Exit. 


Scena Secunda. 


Ester Feier Miranda, 
Mira, 1f by yout Art (my deercft father) you haue 
Put the wild waters inthis Rore;slay chem: 


The skye it feemes would powre down füinking pitch, 
But Kis the rcgno pen welkins Recta Š 
Dafhes the fire owt, haue fuffered i 
WRRODKIMI BM IMG A: braueveffell " | 
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play carefully, you must consider what each scene, each speech, each 
line, each action does to develop the plot, the characters, the 


atmosphere of the play. I suggest that you keep a notebook, and, as 
you read each scene, make in it notes under these headings: 


. Summary of Scene. 

2. Plot Development. 

3. Character Revelation (a separate note for each character in the 
scene). 

Atmosphere. 

Ideas Presented. 


Dramatic Qualities. (Note the devices Shakespeare uses: 
Surprise, suspense, tension, contrast, foreshadowing, dramatic 


irony, humour, etc. Your editor remarks on many of these in 
his notes.) 


Soi s 


(The lesson also includes a written assignment to be forwarded for 
correction which has been omitted here.] 


Example 2 is part of an ex 
tained lesson which runs fo 
material for study and dem 
five essays to be forwarde 


planatory and discursive self-con- 
r twelve pages. It gives students the 
ands their activity in the writing of 
d for correction and comment. As 
guide-lines are given in notes 
ns. Correlation with another 
ourse is achieved with the con- 
amination questions. 

ubject in a four-year course for 


. . Entrance to this course requires 
completion of secondary education. 


Example 2 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT CLERKS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Lesson no. 23 
The local government service 
1. The Development of a Local Government Service 


Although local government has its roots deep in antiquity, the local 
government service is ‘quite a modern innovation’. Many of the 


— 
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tasks now performed by local officials were often undertaken by the 
aldermen or councillors of the early local authorities, and this, to a 
certain extent, was also true of our first municipalities. The mayor 
was prominent in the exercise of the numerous duties entrusted to 
council members. In the sixteenth-century English towns the market 
place was the centre of civic life and here 

the mayor reigned supreme. . . . As "Clerk of the Market’ and representa- 

tive of the Crown, he declared the ‘assize’ or price at which controlled 

goods could be sold, and on him rested the responsibility of maintaining 
every condition that made for good market. At the beginning of his term 
of office he took oath and swore ‘well and faithfully to serve the Queen's 

Majesty in the office of clerk’... ‘and without fear, reward or favour, 

shall execute and exercise the same during the time he shall be ‘Clerk of 

the Market’. 

The mediaeval mayor also performed a number of duties, now under- 
taken by the government. Of particular interest were the fixing of 
prices, wages and the restriction of entry in trades. Outside the 
corporate towns, as described in Lesson 2, many local services were 
in the hands of the justices of the peace. Like the mayor, the justices 
were not paid for their services. They were servants of the Crown 
but not in its pay for the justices were ‘country gentlemen, living on 
their own estates and off their own rents’. 

It would, however, have been impossible for members of borough 
councils or the justices to carry out their duties without paying some 
wages or fees. It was usual for the justice to appoint a deputy, oftena 
solicitor who did the actual work. Wages were paid to the county 
surveyor or bridgemaster, but it was not until the nineteenth century 
that a paid local service finally emerged. The Poor Law Act of 1834 
paved the way by providing for a variety of officials, such as relieving 
officers, medical officers, nurses, and workhouse masters, but as the 
Royal Commission, investigating the boroughs, reported in 1835, "the 
salaries of the corporate officers in a great many instances are not all 
commensurate with their duties’. The Municipal Corporation Act of 
1835 reformed the methods of payment of wages and introduced 
paid police. Subsequent legislation created further paid staffs and, 
through the years, there has been a rapid expansion of the local 
government service. ee 

Honorary services and untrained administrators went hand in 
hand and the lack of training caused inefficiency and abuse of 
powers. History abounds with instances of abuse of powers by local 
officers such as the sheriff. A further unsatisfactory development 
from honorary service and absence of training was the farming out 
of duties to other authorities. The Royal Commission investigating 
municipal corporations in 1833 found that it was 


customary not to rely on municipal corporations for exercising the power. 
incident to good municipal government. The powers granted by lors 
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Acts of Parliament for various purposes have been from time to time con- 
ferred not upon municipal officers, but upon trustees or commissioners, 
distinct from them; so that often the corporations have hardly any duties 
to perform. They have the nominal government of the town; but the 
efficient duties, and the responsibilities, have been transferred to other 
hands. 


[Parts of the lesson omitted here cover the English and American local 
government services, the New South Wales local government service, 
a discussion of the role of professional association in local government 
and of political patronage in municipal service. ] 


Work to be forwarded for correction 


1. Compare the English and American local government services. 


Emphasize the outstanding features and account for major 
differences. 


(Note: After a brief historical introduction give a separate descrip- 
tion of each service under the headings listed in the text. Then 


emphasize major features and account for differences as a 
conclusion.) 


2. Describe briefly the New South Wales local government service. 
To what extent have local authorities freedom of choice of their 
own officers? What changes do you suggest should be made in the 
law on this matter? 

(Note: Use text headings and spend about half the essay on the 
description. In the second part elaborate upon certification, 
statutory appointments and use the final part as a conclusion 
to emphasize your opinions.) 


3. Account for the introduction of professional associations in local 


government. Discuss the main aims of your particular association 
and the extent to which these aims have been achieved. Do you 
consider that the association should widen its activities? 


he elected representative and the 


ade here to the problem of the 
ation lessons. You may substitute 
question. Both require a similar 


l 1 i patronage is the ‘Achilles’ heel’ of th 
and illustrate. What has been done in 
ct municipal patronage, and at the 


(Note: ‘Achilles’ heel’ is the weak link in the chain. Discuss forms 


of patronage and political influences. For second part refer to 
certification, qualifications, dismissal.) 
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General note: 


Students should refer to the personnel sections of the Public 
Administration course and reference books suggested therein. 

Note the following related questions which have been set in final 
examinations in Public Administration: 


(a) What is the system of personnel recruitment operating in your 
shire or municipality? Compare it with the system of recruitment 
operating in Australian public services. 

(b) ‘An organization consists of men working in relationship to 
each other.’ How do these relationships work for and against 


good administration? 
(c) What lessons, if any, has Australian local government admini- 
stration to learn from the system of management by Public 


Service Boards? 
(d) What is the meaning of bureaucracy? How can it be con- 


trolled? 


Example 3 is part of a self-contained correspondence lesson in 
a technical subject for which there are no prescribed entrance 
requirements. It is taken from a course which aims to teach 
technical knowledge and skill. The self-testing paper is given 
as part of the lesson to stimulate and guide student activity. 

The lesson is very fully illustrated and the illustrations have 
been placed for use with the explanatory text. 

As the aim of the lesson is the acquiring of correct technical 
knowledge and not the ability to write a reasoned discussion, 
the testing of learning is effectively achieved by the short- 
answer questions in an assessment test paper (not included 
here) which is the evidence of learning returned to the 
instructor for correction and comment. The general instruc- 
tions explain how the self-testing paper and marking key are 
to be used by the student. 


Example 3 
Lesson | 


SYNOPSIS Safety first—Safety first in the garage—Safety first on the 
road—Servicing tools and equipment—Care in handling tools—The 


automobile—Development of the automobile—Classification of auto- 
mobiles—Automobile components—Chassis components and their 


functions—Heat engines—Internal combustion engines— Classification of 
internal combustion engines. 
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1.1 SAFETY FIRST 


The importance of observing safety first rules cannot be overstressed. 

General rules relating to safety practice in the garage and on the 
road are given in the two succeeding paragraphs. Rules relating to 
the operating and overhauling of the different component units of 
the automobile will be incorporated in the appropriate lessons. 


1.2 SAFETY FIRST IN THE GARAGE 


(a) Carbon monoxide poisoning: Carbon monoxide is present in the 
exhaust gases from motor cars. 

It is a deadly poison and, being odourless, gives no warning of its 
presence. 

Fresh air is a reliable protection: therefore, garage doors should 
be kept open while the motor is running. Good ventilation is the 
surest protection, both in the garage and in closed cars. 


(b) Petrol: Petrol vapour is heavier than air and, instead of rising, 
as does ordinary gas, it sinks and ‘creeps’ along the floor. 
Petrol mixed with air in certain Proportions is highly explosive, 
and should not therefore be used or exposed near a naked light. 
Ordinary electric light and power switches, because of their 


tendency to spark, should not be Operated, or smoking permitted 
where petrol vapour is present. 


Petrol should never be poured into open drains. 


(c) Storage of petrol: The New South Wales Inflammable Liquids Act 
provides regulations for the storage of inflammable liquids, such as 
petrol. 

The Act distinguishes between ‘licensed’ and ‘unlicensed’ 
premises. Any person intending to store petrol in an unlicensed 
building should first satisfy himself that the quantity and the condi- 
tion under which it will be stored satisfy the requirements of the Act. 


(d) Repairing petrol tanks: Before attempting to repair a leak in a 
petrol tank every trace of petrol and petrol vapour must be removed. 
The free petrol should be drained by removal of the drain plug and 
an air blast passed through the tank for an hour at least. 

Alternatively, fill the tank full of water and wash all petrol out. 
If a soldering iron is being used it should be kept free from scale and 
it should be just sufficiently hot to do the job. 


The necessity for taking every precaution when performing this 
operation can hardly be over-emphasized, 


(e) Emptying petrol tanks by Syphoning: When emptying petrol tanks 
by syphoning the flow is sometimes started by sucking with the 


mouth. This is a dangerous practice, as most commercial petrols 
contain poisonous salts. 
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(f) Cranking an automobile: When cranking a car, see that it is not in 
gear and that the spark (if manually operated) is retarded. Do not 
hook the thumb around the handle. Always pull upwards. If the 
engine does not start easily, investigate for likely faults, such as lack 
of petrol or ignition trouble. 

(g) Jacking an automobile: Jacking up a car in order to work beneath 
it may be unsafe. Jacks have been known to collapse, therefore 
strong wooden horses, special garage chassis stands or even large 
size substantial wood packing pieces, should be used. Even when 
using overhead hoists, the automobile should be supported by 
special stands acting independently of the hoisting appliance. 

(A) Precautions while servicing an automobile: When conducting 
service work on a vehicle, it is a good practice to disconnect the 
battery lead so that no person can start the automobile when any 
other person is working beneath it. 

This also avoids the possibility of fire or burns due to a short 
circuit while you are working on components. 

Flowing ties, scarves, or loose clothing which may catch in re- 
volving parts such as the fan should not be worn when the engine is 
being serviced. 

A person should not work with his head beneath the battery as 
acid may drop from the battery into his eyes. 

(i) Floor cleanliness: The garage floor should be kept clean of grease, 
oil and obstacles, which may cause a slip or a fall. 


1.3 SAFETY FIRST ON THE ROAD 
(a) The Highway Code: The Highway Code, published by the Road 
Transport Department, and Safety and Health, published by the 
National Safety Council of Australia, should be studied by the 
students. 

“This code summarizes the essentials of safety for users of the 
highways. It is a standard of conduct. The regulations aim at making 
roads safer for users. Of the accidents in which the drivers and other 
occupants of motor vehicles alone are involved, statistics show that 


approximately 30 per cent are due to the failure of drivers to give 
21 per cent to excessive speed, 15 


the right of way at intersections, 21 
per cent to driving on the wrong side of the road, 14 per cent to 
driving off the roadway, and 7 per cent to the failure of drivers to 
give necessary signals. This shows that 87 per cent of motor accidents 
are due to the human factor, which means carelessness, recklessness, 
bad judgment or physical defect in some form or other. 
(b) Driving hints: The N.R.M.A. offers the following driving hints: 
(i) Always keep your eyes open and your wits alert, and drive as 
you would wish others to drive. 
(ii) Always anticipate danger. 
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(iii) Know the traffic laws and learn to give and obey recognized 
traffic signals. 

(iv) Regulate your speed to the time, place, and condition of 
highway. Never exceed maximum safe speed determined by 
Transport Department. 


(v) Always keep your car in safe driving order. 


The first four hints refer to the human factor, the fifth refers to 
the safety conditions of the vehicle itself. 


1.4 SERVICING TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


(a) Equipment which should be carried in the car: Lifting jack, prefer- 
ably hydraulic or good screw type. Wheel brace. Two tyre levers. 
Tyre pump. Oil can. ‘Five minute vulcanizer. Starting handle. 
Special spanners to suit car. Double-ended set spa 


and tail-lamp bulbs. Tyre 
split pins, screws, bolts and 


Fig. 14 INCORRECT 


A battery lead lamp fitted w 
as the car will be a great help if 


mmon equipment some tools may be 
owever, as it is quite a problem to inflate 


these tyres by hand, most motorists rely on service stations for 


repairs. 

(b) Equipment which will 

fitted with suitable vice, Wood 
. - Cleaning material, chamois leather, cloths, 

polish, etc. Grease guns, one loaded with grease suitable for shackles, 

Joints, etc., and one with grease for the water pump. Metal syringe 
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for filling differential, gear box, etc. Hydrometer for testing battery. 
Hand tools. Engine oil. Differential oil. Grease. Brake fluid. Distilled 
water for battery. Small screws, cotter pins, nuts and bolts of handy 
sizes. Few odd lengths of insulated wire, and terminals. 


l.5 CARE IN HANDLING TOOLS 
Damage to parts and accidents often are caused by the careless use 
of tools. Therefore: 


(a) Maintain all tools in good condition, clean and properly lubri- 
cated. After using tools always return them to their proper 
place. 

(b) Tools having cutting edges which are liable to become 
damaged by contact with other tools should have their cutting 
edges protected when not in use (e.g. files, reamers, etc.). 

(c) Always select the proper tool for the job and use it correctly. 
Tools should be used only for the purpose for which they were 
designed. 

(d) Always use the correct size of spanner. A bad fitting spanner 
will damage the nut and/or spread the jaw of the spanner (see 


Fig. 15). 


INCORRECT CORRECT 


CORRECT INCORRECT 
Fig. 15 Fig. 16 


(e) The length of spanners is such that the required effort can be 
applied by hand. Do not use a hammer and do not use a piece 
of pipe inserted over the end of the spanner to increase the 


leverage. 
(/) Do not use a spanner as a hammer. 
(g) Do not use pliers for tightening or slackening nuts. f 
(h) When using a shifting spanner, always apply the turning effort 


in the correct direction (see Fig. 16). : 
(i) Do not use a steel hammer on a finished surface without 
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protecting the surface from damage by a piece of wood or 
other suitable soft material (see Fig. 17). 


Fig. 17 Use of soft-faced hammer to Prevent damage to components 


protect the operator’s hand. 

() Use a safe edge file (a file with one edge uncut) where there is 
danger of injury being done to a surface adjacent to the one 
being filed. 

(m) Always clean the surface to be filed before using the file. If 
the teeth of the file become clogged, clean with wire brush or 
piece of wood. 

(n) Keep files away from other tools and free from oil or grease. 

(0) Do not use a file as a punch or as a lever, 

(p) A file used on hard steel will be ruined in a few strokes. 


Fig. 18 CORRECT INCORRECT 
Fig. 19 correct INCORRECT 


(q) Keep chisel heads in correct shape, do not allow them to 
become ‘mushroomed’ (Fig. 18). 
(r) The blade of à screwdriver 
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brake is sufficient, or that the wheels are well chocked, as the 
jack may topple over. Do not use jacks in soft ground unless 
supported by a large piece of board or similar material. 


1.6 WHAT IS AN AUTOMOBILE? 


Any form of wheeled conveyance propelled by an engine carried by 
it as an integral part of its mechanism and used for the transport of 


passengers and goods along public highways is an automobile. 

The use of the word ‘automobile’, however, is confined today to 
those forms of self-propelled vehicles or trucks formerly drawn by 
horses. The steam-roller, gas traction engine, steam locomotive and 
various other forms of self-propelling machines are not included in 
this classification. 


1.7 DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
While experiments with self-propelled vehicles date back to the 
eighteenth century, it was not until the last decade of the nineteenth 
century that any real progress was made. The development of the 
modern automobile has therefore taken place during the last seventy 


years. 


1.8 CLASSIFICATION OF AUTOMOBILES 
Automobiles may be classified according to: 


(a) Kind of service for which used, as— 


(i) Pleasure cars; : ' 
(ii) Commercial passenger vehicles (taxis and buses); 


(iii) Commercial freight automobiles (trucks). 


(b) Kind of motive power employed, as— . I 
(ü) Electrically driven—using storage batteries and electric 


motors: ] ; ' 
(ii) Steam driven—fitted with boiler and steam engine; 


(iii) Driven by spark ignition internal combustion engine; 
(iv) Driven by compression ignition internal combustion engine. 


This course covers only automobiles driven by internal combus- 
tion engines. 


1.9 AUTOMOBILE COMPONENTS 
The automobile components are grouped into two major units: 


(a) The Bopy, with its fittings and accessories. 
(b) The CHASSIS. 
The chassis then is the complete vehicle minus the body. 
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1.10 HOW INSTRUCTION WILL BE GIVEN 


In subsequent lessons each component will be dealt with in detail 
under the following headings: 


(a) Function. 


(b) Underlying principles of design, construction and operation 
of typical types. 


(c) Care and attention necessary to ensure efficiency in operation. 

(d) Faults, their recognition, cause and remedy. 

(e) Adjustments, overhauls and repairs which can be carried out 
without requiring the services of a skilled mechanic. 


[Omitted here are the four sections which give instruction on the major 
chassis components and their functions, heat engines, internal combustion 
engines, and classification of automobile internal combustion engines.| 


Motor Maintenance Course 
Lesson | 
SELF-TESTING TEST PAPER 
This paper is not to be returned 


1 Q Why is a carburettor unnecessary in a diesel engine? 
A 


2 Q What is the Purpose of the cooling system? 
A 


6 Q What component tran 


smits power from the gear box to the 
Tear axle assembly? 


8 Q What is the Purpose of the differential? 
A. 
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9 Q What mechanism controls the direction of travel of the vehicle? 
MM EPUM Q a = Sosis . 


€ missing words of the following paragraphs to complete 
the story of the careless motorist: 

A certain motorist nearly lost his (1)................. By usse 
his car in a (3)... .. garage, because owing to its lack of 
the presence of dangerous 
. gas, which was being (7)................ from the 

pipe at the (9) of the car. On another 
he decided to (11) down the (12)........... 
head ‘huts, and, through using a (13).. .. of (14)... 
—— À size, he took the (15) off the nuts, and 
when the spanner slipped his (16). .. was injured by the 
revolving blades of the (17)................. Thus it is not advisable to 
work on a running engine unless proper precautions are taken to 
avoid accident. 

When proceeding on a trip, he noticed quantities of (18)........... 
coming from the (19)................. , apparently due to lack of 
Aeons On the return trip, he again noticed a tendency 
to overheating, accompanied by noise from the (21) 
He pulled up at a (22) e es he asked the (23). 
to check the (24) 

The mechanic, after alina Em the (25)... 
ported an almost complete lack of (26).. . oil in the 
(27) and that a complete (28) -.. was necessary 
to rectify the (29) ... caused by the motorist's (30) 

He learnt at considerable (E) M that (32). 
and. (33)... lubrication was the best (34) 


the long run. Total Marks .. T 100 


(For answers, refer to ‘answer key’ below.) 


stick, re- 


> 
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Motor Maintenance Course 
Lesson | 
MARKING KEY TO SELF-TESTING QUESTION PAPER 


(To be sent to student accompanied by corrected Assessment Paper) 


Question Model Answer 


l 
2 


3 
4 


5 


The fuel is pumped under pressure direct to the 

cylinders 

To maintain the engine at an efficient working tem- 
perature, i.e., to prevent overheating 

The radiator, water pump and fan eye ala, Rae 

It permits gradual application of engine power to the 
load 

To permit the Propeller shaft speed to be changed in 
relation to engine speed 

The propeller shaft . . ie dea ee Q Ç 

To compensate for changing alignment of the propeller 
shaft 

It permits the rear-axles to be driven at different speeds 
when the vehicle is turning a corner 

The steering gear CP IN al waki PN 

By altering the relative alignment of the front wheels 

A foot-brake pedal and a hand-brake lever , . š 

The rear-wheel brakes, or the transmission brake jd 

To reduce power loss, and heat Benerated by friction . . 

It supplies current used in starting, lighting and ignition 

The electric generator T ; 


Marks 
6 


4 


3 
5 


5 
4 
5 


6 


C29 Un Cn L 4 Un U 
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Question Key to Missing Words 


16 (1) Life 
(2) Starting 
(3) Closed. . 
(4) Odour . . 
(5) Detect, notice 
(6) Carbon Monoxide 
(7) Expelled—blown . . 
(8) Exhaust 
(9) Rear 
(10) Occasion 
(11) Tighten 
(12) Cylinder 
(13) Spanner—tool 
(14) Incorrect—wrong 
(15) Corners 


(16) Hand— ñnger—arm— elbow. . 


ne Fan 

(18) Steam— —vapour 

(19) Radiator 

(20) Water . . 

(21) Engine. . 

(22) Garage. . 

(23) Mechanic 

(24) Engine. . 

(25) Dip-stick " 

(26) Oil—lubricant 

(27) Sump—oil-pan 

(28) Overhaul — 
(29) Damage—defect . . 
(30) Neglect—carelessness 
(31) Cost - 
(32) Periodic regular. " 


(33) a ell proper—correct 


(34) Policy . 


Maximum Marks—100 
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Example 4 contains an excerpt from an advanced technical 
course on photogrammetry which is not self-contained. In 
the introduction, a syllabus and list of textbooks are given 
(not included here), and in paragraph | of the section entitled 
How to study your units, students are told how to use their text- 
books as they read their correspondence course units. 

The text of this course is very fully illustrated with line draw- 
ings and photographs and, despite the complexity, fineness 
and variety of illustration, was most successfully produced by 
photo-litho process using a Multilith machine, 


Example 4 


HOW TO STUDY YOUR UNITS 


Ë In studying this course, you must be careful to Carry out exactly 
and in the order indicated a/j the teacher’s instructions whether they 


ek e naps and plans and 
methods of depicting r elief. Part of the latter section follows.] 
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(a) HILL SHADING 


This method uses a continuous tone of grey, brown, etc. (whatever 
the colour of the printing ink) to indicate the form of the ground by 
representing light and shade on the terrain. The light is usually 
assumed to fall | from a point above the N.W. corner of the map. 


ADS, he) DA 
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Fig.20 Hill shading 


(b) LAYER-TINTS 

In this method, the terrain is divided into areas lying between certain 
elevations, and each division is assigned a distinctive colour or tone. 
For example, all land ranging in height from mean sea level (0 feet) 
to 500 feet will be coloured green, that lying between 500 feet and 
1,000 feet will be shown buff and so on, ascending altitudes receiving 
a progressively darker tone of brown. The difficulty and expense in 
using many gradations of tone and colour restrict this method to very 
broad divisions, hence only a very generalized depiction of relief is 
possible. A similar effect can be achieved by using various types of 
cross-hatching (see Fig. 21). 


(c) coNTOURS 

When a precise representation of relief is required by engineers, 
geologists, etc., it is usual to employ contours. Here, all points lying 
at a given altitude above a certain datum are joined by a continuous 
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Legend 
Altitude in ft. 
4000 


i... 


2000 


1000 


—— 0 


Fig. 21 Layer-tints 


line, known as a contour. Form is depicted by a series of such con- 
tours at a definite series of intervals or differences of elevation, e.g. 
contours at elevations 25 feet, 50 feet, 75 feet and so on are said to be 
at a vertical interval (abbreviated to V.I.) of 25 feet. Gradient is im- 
mediately apparent from the horizontal or map distance between 


successive contours, viz. from the horizontal equivalent of the vertical 
interval (see Fig. 22) 


Horizontal Scale 1:15 840 


650 Vertical " D 000 
E i 7:92 
600 cdd. 
550 I 
Vertical 
500 Interval 
450 
400 $ 
A 
Horizontal 
Equivalent 


then obviously the smaller is the 
a given vertical interval. The choice of verti- 
val f map is often a difficult problem. The smaller 
the vertical Interval, the more faithfully do the contours depict minor 
features of relief and changes of grade, but the cost of such contour- 
pensive pro rata than a wider interval. Again, 
: ered will affect the spacing of the contours, 
which at map scale may too closely approach each other, making for 
difficulties of drawing, printing and map reading. 


Fig.23 Examples of illustrations b. M by a simple office press 
I 1 
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However, in general, certain contour intervals are associated with 
certain scales. For example, for maps at scales lying between 
1: 50,000 and 1 : 63,360, the vertical interval of 50 feet is satisfactory 
for most terrain. For larger scales, a smaller contour interval 
would be appropriate, i.e. at 1:25,000, a V.I. of 25 feet may be 
considered suitable. 

This method is the most precise of all, and is imperative when 
correct interpretation of relief is required of the map maker. To 
enhance its pictorial qualities, a combination of contours and hill 
shading is used, particularly in European cartography. 

Form lines are contours not reaching required standards of 
accuracy but which give useful indications of form and gradient. 
The approximate V.I. may or may not be stated and frequently they 


are not referred to a given datum (e.g. mean sea level, mean high 
water mark). 


Sometimes, each contour will carry the value of its elevation 
written several times along its entire length, to make for an easy 
identification of its value. The numbers are written to obscure the 
minimum amount of detail on the map and usually placed so they are 


read in the direction of the highest point. Very frequently, every fifth 
or tenth contour is drawn with a heavier line, at even values, say 


every 50 feet, 100 feet and so on; and usually this alone is numbered. 
These are known as index contours. 


(The lesson also includes a section on map accuracy and work to be 
forwarded for correction which have been omitted here.] 

Example 5 contains the introduction and a lesson on physics 
from a correspondence course in physics and chemistry which 
aims to teach the fundamentals of these two branches of 
science to those who have no previous knowledge of them. 
This course is based ona textbook, the correspondence lessons 
being study guides to the use of the book, and providing sup- 
plementary explanation and illustration, and directions for 
carrying out experiments. A list of books for supplementary 
reading is contained in the lesson. This course is an answer to 
the challenge to teach, by correspondence, subjects which 
require practical experiment. The *Work to be forwarded for 
correction' includes reports and results of experiments from 
which the instructor can see Whether students need further 
individual tutoring by comment or guidance in further experi- 
ment. Students are encouraged to seek help from their in- 


Structors by the question “Any questions please?’ at the end of 
each lesson. 
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Example 5 


Combined Physics and Chemistry 
INTRODUCTION 


This Correspondence Course in ‘Combined Physics and Chemistry’ 
at Certificate Entrance standard is designed to introduce the student 
to the study of these two very important branches of science. 

The division between Physics and Chemistry is not at all clearly 
marked. There are many instances where it would be difficult to say 
where one ends and the other begins; but there are numerous 
examples showing how the two sciences work together for the 
benefit of mankind. 

In the building of a motor car, for example, the study and 
application of the principles of physics plays its part in engine 
design and construction, the efficient transmission of power from 
engine to driving wheels, safety in braking and efficiency in body 
design to reduce air resistance and give comfortable travel. 

Chemistry tries, with marked success, to produce improved fuels 
and lubricants, better steels for the many constructional parts, the 
production of synthetic fabrics for upholstery and more durable 
spray paints, etc. 

In a general way, it may be stated that Chemistry deals largely 
with the composition and decomposition of substances. That is, a 
study of the construction of matter and how it behaves under various 
conditions. The study of Physics aims to give you an understanding 
of the how and the why of things about us, or generally speaking, 
reasoning about nature. We must think about the various kinds of 
of which objects are composed, of their movements, 
mperature, the sounds which come from them 
and often about the electrical effects connected with them. 

You will find that the laws, formulae, and calculations in both 
Physics and Chemistry are not merely things to remember for 
examination purposes, but knowledge which will greatly increase 
your interest in matters of everyday life. 

The students of science today will become the engineers, inventors 
and scientists of the next generation; it is to be hoped, therefore, 
that many beginners will find this course helpful in acquiring their 
initial scientific knowledge. . : 

The laws and principles of both Physics and Chemistry are based 
on conclusions drawn from the results of many experiments. From 
time to time throughout the course you will be asked to carry out 
simple experiments, and to submit for comment and correction a 
description of each experiment and your findings (see below under 


the heading /mportant). 


materials 
colour, changes in te 


` 
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Kits, each consisting of several pieces of basic apparatus and 
some safe or non-dangerous chemicals, have been assembled for use 
by correspondence students in these experiments. 

The chemicals should be kept in well-corked test-tubes or small 
airtight glass jars. You should keep these chemicals for the experi- 
ments specified in the lesson units. 


IMPORTANT 


When such an exercise is set, the student may be requested to write 


an account of his or her work in report form. This should be done 
under the following headings: 


. Aim (A brief statement of the object of the experiment.) 

- Apparatus (A list of materials and articles to be used.) 

- Method (How the experiment was carried out by you.) 

- Results (What happened; what measurements, if any, were 
made.) 

5. Calculations (If any. Numerical values should always be fol- 


lowed by the appropriate unit. e.g. Pressure = 16 Ib weight per 
Square inch.) 


6. Conclusion (Your ex 
words.) 


7. Sketch or diagram (Draw a neat, well-labelled sketch of your 
experiment.) 


With the set of exercises accompanying each lesson you are 
invited to forward any queries, particularly queries concerning 
your work, as well as topics of a more general scientific nature. 


You should write your question on a blank sheet of paper and attach 
it to your worked answers. 


AUC — 


planation of what happened in your own 


ALL STUDENTS PLEASE NOTE 


Should opportunity ever be found to visit a laboratory in a factory 
Or a school, courteously explain that you are taking a correspon- 
dence course in Elementary Science with the Department of Techni- 
cal Education, and we feel sure that the various articles of scientific 
equipment will willingly be shown and explained to you. 


The textbook upon which this course is based and which you must 
buy before proceeding with the lesson units is 


An Introduction. to Physics and Chemistry by Alexander Boden, 
published by the Science Press, Sydney, 1959, 
The lesson units refer 
textbook. 
Students wishing 
referred to the follo 


constantly to pages and chapters in this 


for a wider coverage of the topics dealt with are 
wing for supplementary reading: 


[A list of recommended books has been omitted here.] 
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List of apparatus and chemicals 
in physics-chemistry kit 


Chemicals 

Calcium hydroxide 
Sulphur 

Copper oxide 
Magnesium foil 
Ammonium chloride 
Sodium sulphate 
Copper sulphate 
Calcium carbonate 
Lead tetroxide (red lead) 
Zinc, granulated 


Apparatus 

1x250 ml conical flask 

1x 150 ml conical flask 

1 filter funnel 3” (76-2 mm) 
1x3” (76:2 mm) evaporating basin perc. 
1 x 100 ml squat beaker 
1x250 ml squat beaker 
1x100 ml measuring cylinder 
l gauze 

Filter paper 

1 x 3" (76:2 mm) watch-glass 


1 book blue litmus 

1 book red litmus 

i pocket magnet 

1 magnifying glass 

1x0°-110°C thermometer 

1x6" x1" (1x152-4 mmx25-4 mm) test- 


tube 

12x6"xi" (12x152.4 mmx12-7 mm) 
test-tube 

1 double pulley) ,,, 5 

1 single pulley l V. (scam) 


1 spring balance 0-100 grammes 
3 lengths small-bore glass tubing 
I length rubber tubing 


Combined Physics and Chemistry 
PHYSICS UNIT NO. 14 


SUMMARY OF UNIT 
Reflection of light by plane mirror. . . . 
Image formation by plane mirror: nature of image including 
lateral inversion. Position of image experimentally and graphically. 
Refraction of light (qualitatively) at a plane surface. Experimental 
determination of the path of light through a parallel-sided slab of 
lass. 
‘ Read and study pages 141 and 145 inclusive in the textbook. 
Carry out the experiment as outlined on page 142 using angles of 
incidence between 15° and 45°. Measure and record the resulting 
angle of reflection obtained in each case. If the angle of incidence 
is 0°, what is the angle of reflection? Return the actual sheet of 
paper used in doing this experiment with your worked exercises. 
The heliograph (helios =the sun) is a signalling device in which 


` 
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incident rays from the sun are flashed in the desired direction by 
reflection from a plane mirror. 


[Instruction on the periscope, how to make a simple one and its uses, 
omitted here.] 


POSITION AND NATURE OF IMAGE 


Carry out the experiment as directed on page 143. Measure the 
distances from the reflecting surface to both object and image posi- 
tions. Join the position of object and image with a straight line. 
What angle is made by this line and the reflecting surface? Do your 
results agree, in principle, with the points included in No. | of the 
‘characteristics’ given below the diagram on page 143? (Law of 
Reflection: Angle of reflection equals angle of incidence. See 
diagram on page 142.) 

The image formed in a plane mirror is always BEHIND the mirror, 
and is called a VIRTUAL image. It is so called because, although rays 
appear to diverge from it, no rays of light actually pass through the 
position where it appears to be. When light actually passes from a 


point on the object through the corresponding point on the image, 
the image is said to be REAL. 


LATERAL INVERSION 


If a page of print or written matter is held up facing a mirror, the 
image of the printing is reversed. See Fig. 24(a). This sideways 
reversal of the image is called /ateral inversion. 
_ This is most simply explained by the fact that whereas the object 
is facing into the mirror, the image is facing out of it. 
DA rubber stamp, and type set up by a printer, must be laterally 
inverted in order to produce a readable impression. One of the 
`stock-in-trade tricks’ of the detective is to hold up a sheet of used 
blotting paper in front of a mirror. This enables the original writing 
to be read with ease. 

Hold a plane mirror vertically along the line AB in Fig. 24 (b). Can 
you explain the image seen of the WOrds—CARBON DIOXIDE? 


Mirror. 


Te3d | REST carson DIOXIDE 


Place a plane mirror vertically on line 
AB and observe image of "Carbon 
Dioxide" 
a 
(o) (o) 
Fig. 24 
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The following experiment is best carried out in a dimly lit room. 
Arrange a lighted candle and a sheet of cardboard in front of a plane 
sheet of glass as shown in Fig. 25. Now look into the glass from the 
side of the cardboard remote from the candle as indicated in the 
figure. The candle, as seen by light reflected from the glass, will 
appear to be behind the glass sheet. Place a small, clean, empty 
bottle, such as a 1 pint milk bottle, in such a position that the candle 
appears to be in the bottle for all positions of the eye. This locates the 


position of the image of the candle. 


= -z pint bottle 


& 


^! Candle appears 


777 fobein bottle 
View from 
this side 


Fig. 25 Candle appears to be in glass bottle 


Cardboard 
screen 


Sheet 
of glass 


Unstruction on drawing an image by graphic construction omitted here.] 


REFRACTION (Refer to pages 144-145 in the textbook.) 


Bending or refraction of light rays occurs when light passes from one 
transparent medium to another. Two conditions are necessary: 


a must have different optical densities; 


(1) The two medi 
n the surface of separation of 


(2) The rays must fall obliquely o 
the two media. 
If the light is incident at the ‘normal’ (i.e. p 


surface) it passes through without refraction. 
The diagrams on page 145 will illustrate these facts. 


erpendicular to this 


EXPERIMENT 


Place a plane mirror face upwards at the bottom of a glass bowl. 


Pour in water, to which a few drops of milk have been added, till the 
bowl is almost full. The milk was added to show the path of light 
through the water. First, shine a beam of light from a torch vertically 
downwards into the water. No bending or refraction occurs. 
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If a little smoke from a cigarette or a piece of smouldering rag is 
blown into the air near the light beam this fact will be clearly 
demonstrated. 

Second, direct the torch obliquely so that its beam falls on the 
mirror. See Fig. 26. You will see clearly that the torch is not directed 
straight at the mirror but at a point slightly beyond it. Where the 
light leaves the air and enters the water its direction is changed. 
This bending or refraction occurs where the two media, air and 
water, meet. You will also see that, after reflection by the mirror, 
refraction again occurs as the light passes from water back into the 
air. This experiment demonstrates that refraction occurs when light 
passes from a transparent medium to another of different density. 


Torch. 


Reflected 


Mirror 
Fig. 26 Refraction of torch beam 


_ If we consider that a single ray of light is being observed, two 
Important general facts may be noted: 


(1) As the ray Passes from air to water (less dense to denser 

medium), the ray is bent rowarp the normal as in Fig.27(5). 

(2) When the ray passes from water to air (denser to less dense 
medium), it is bent away from the normal, as in Fig. 27(a). 


Bent away 
from normal 


normal 


(a) (b) 


Fig.27 Refraction 
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REFRACTION OF LIGHT BY A PARALLEL-SIDED GLASS SLAB 


This is illustrated in one of the diagrams on page 145 of your text- 
book. You should note: 
(1) that the refraction at both glass surfaces is in keeping with the 
principles laid down in the paragraph above, and 
(2) that irrespective of the angle of incidence, the incident ray and 
the emergent ray are parallel. 


APPLICATIONS OF REFRACTION 


When a block of glass is placed on a printed page, for example, the 
printing, as viewed through the glass, appears to be above the level of 
the page. In other words, the apparent thickness of the glass is less 


than the real thickness. 
Similarly, refraction is responsible for the fact that a pool of clear 


water is considerably deeper than it appears to be, and that a stick 
appears to bend at the surface when one end of it is thrust some 


distance into clear water. 


WORK TO BE FORWARDED FOR CORRECTION 
l. Draw a labelled diagram on which all the following terms are 
illustrated: incident ray, reflected ray, normal angle of incidence, 


angle of reflection. 
2. Draw a diagram showing how a periscope can be made from two 
plane mirrors. Will the image seen in the periscope be laterally 


inverted? Why? 
3. Can a cat really see in perfect darkness? Why? 
4. Sometimes when looking through a glass window, objects seem 


distorted. Can you explain why? 

5. The time on a clock which has not definite figures on its face 
appears to be ‘a quarter past six’. If the face were observed in 
a mirror what probable mistake would you make in giving the 


time? 
Note: Please include the sheet of paper showing the results of your 
experiments concerning reflection. (Angle of reflection = angle of 


incidence.) 
Any questions please? 


Example 6 contains one lesson from a self-contained corres- 
pondence course ina technical subject (greenkeeping) written 


for adults. 
The lesson is fully illustrated with line drawings and photo- 


graphs placed with the text they illustrate. 
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Example 6 


Greenkeeping correspondence course 
Lesson no. 6 
SEED STRUCTURE AND GERMINATION 


The owner of a small lawn usually relies for his supplies of seed 
upon ready-prepared mixtures bought from a seedsman. If the best 
value is to be obtained from the money spent, then it is necessary 


that the ingredients of the mixture be purchased by name and a 
study made of the quality of the samples. 


To be good seed the sample must fulfil certain requirements which 
may be summarized as follows: 
(1) It must represent the Species shown on the label with little 
variation. 


(2) It must contain a high proportion of viable seeds, i.e., seeds 
that will germinate. 


(3) It must be free from seeds of weeds capable of establishing 
themselves in the turf. 


(4) It must be free from inert matter such as chaff, dirt, etc. 
Seed structure 
The seed consists of: 


(a) The testa—or seed coat. 


(6) The endosperm—a source of food for the germinating seedling. 
(c) The embryo or young plant. 


If you cut a large seed, like a grain of corn or wheat, parallel to its 


length through its centre, you will be able to locate the embryo and 
determine its parts (see Fig. 28). 


Endosperm 


Husk 


Plumule 
sheath 


Plumule 
Embryo: Hypocotyl 
Radicle 


Fig. 28 A grain of wheat cut longitudinally 
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The seed parts are: 


(i) The radicle or first root which is the first part of the seedling 
to emerge in a normally germinating seed. 
(ii) The hypocotyl or young stem. 
(ii) The plumule—the first true leaves of the seedling and the 
growing point of the above-ground parts of the plant. 


On the surface of the seed are often scars and various appendages 
which help the seed to be dispersed, and are useful in identification 
(see Fig. 29). They include: 

(i) The awn—a bristle arising from the back or tip of some seeds. 

(ii) The rachilla—portion of the stalk that bears the flowers and 

seeds. 


Glume - 
(or chaff) Nerves 


Callus 
Fig.29 Examples of the outside surface of seeds 


The following table indicates the approximate number of grass 
seeds per Ib: 


Approximate number of seeds per Ib 


Grass 

Couch grass 1,750,000 

Carpet grass 1,125,000 

Chewing's fescue 600,000 

Bent grass 7,000,000 
7,000,000 


Creeping bent grass 
Kentucky blue grass 2,250,000 
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Approx. no. of seeds (continued from page 139) 


Grass Approximate number of seeds per Ib 
Rye grass 275.000 
Sheep's fescue 600,000 
Crested dogstail 800,000 
/ 
O 
Chewing's Rye Crested Kentucky Couch Bent 
fescue grass dogstail blue grass grass grass 


Fig. 30 Comparison of size and shape of grass seeds. (The diagrams are 
enlarged 8 times.) 


Seeds are distinguishable because of their size, shape and colour 
(see Fig. 30 above). 


The formation and development of a seed 


You know that flowers produce pollen and that the carrying of pollen 
from flower to flower is called pollination. You can quickly learn why 
this is necessary (see Figs. 31 and 32). The ovary of a garden flower 
is better for this study because it is larger than a grass flower. 

Inside the ovary you will see what may look to you like little 
seeds. They are not seeds yet, but ovules. Inside each ovule is an egg 
which must be fertilized before the ovule can grow into a seed. The 
fertilizing is achieved by the pollen. By pollination the pollen has 
been deposited on the stigma of the flower from where it grows down 
to the ovules and fertilizes the eggs. Then the ovules grow into seeds 
and the ovary grows into a fruit. 

In most flowers, no seeds or fruits will develop until after fertiliza- 


tion has taken place. This is the reason why pollination is necessary 
if there is to be a seed crop 
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Stigma 


Rachilla 


Fig. 31 Fig.32 Grass flower 


SEED CROPS AND HARVESTING 


Most of our turf grass seed comes from overseas: Couch from 
U.S.A., Bent grass and Chewing’s Fescue from New Zealand. 

Bent grass has a wide distribution in New Zealand and the species 
contains a fairly wide range of types, including a strain which grows 
in the drier areas and is commonly known as ‘dryland’ bent grass. 
The chief seed-producing areas are in the South Island, where rain- 
fall is adequate and the soil is heavy. 

Seed is not sown intentionally to produce a seed crop of bent 
grass, but it is a practice to allow the grass to establish itself as a 
volunteer species. Once established, seed crops can be taken fora 
period of three to five years. Seed ripening is uneven and good judg- 
ment is required to select the best time for harvest—usually March. 
The header type combine is used for harvesting, after which the 
seed is machine-dressed to reach the export standard of 99 per cent 
purity. The occurrence of other species of bent grass (Agrostis 
tenuis), particularly redtop (Agrostis gigantea), has to be watched, 
otherwise the seed will not qualify for certification. The average 
yield of seeds is about 35 Ib per acre. 

Unlike Bent grass, Chewing’s Fescue must be sown on very clear 
land in November. Because several objectionable weeds are likely 
to occur in the stands and are difficult to remove in clearing, the 
crop is commonly grazed by sheep to control these weeds. 

The method of harvest is to cut the crop with a binder, and stock 
for about three weeks. After harvest, the seed is machine-dressed 
because for export a purity of at least 98 per cent is required. The 
average yield per acre can be anywhere between 120-200 Ib. 
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Chewing’s Fescue seed is produced exclusively in New Zealand, 
but Bent grass seed is produced also in Germany and the U.S.A. 
The world demand for good quality turf grass seed is quite high. 


DORMANCY 


Usually it is assumed that when seeds are ripe enough to be harvested 
they are ripe enough to germinate. Nearly always, however, the 
seed has to pass through a period of after ripening before it is capable 
of germinating, even under normally ideal conditions, This period 
of dormancy, as it is called, may vary from days to weeks and 
months. 

In grass seeds the dormant seeds can be recognized by the forma- 
tion of the plumule only, and the lack of development of the radicle. 
Dormancy passes as the seed matures, but maturation means ageing, 
and ageing means death. Between harvest and death there is a peak 
in the life of the seed when it is at its optimum stage of development 
and is capable of producing a healthy, vigorous seedling. When this 
peak is past and the decline begins, the growth rate slows down, 
germination is delayed and the seedling is less vigorous. Eventually, 
either the seed does not germinate or it produces a stunted plant. 

Generally speaking, moisture is more harmful than temperature to 
stored seeds. High temperatures and high humidities provide about 
the worst conditions. Cool storage, even moist cool storage, is 
better than the one described. If seed is to be stored in warm or hot 
and humid climates, it will keep best if it has been dried before being 
sealed in airtight containers. In dry climates, open storage with a 
good circulation of air is as good as any sealed storage. 

While atmospheric conditions may cause deterioration in seeds, 
losses also occur through the activity of moulds, insects and rodents, 
which generally can be combated with suitable dusts and sprays. 


CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR GERMINATION 
Before germination occurs the following conditions must be met: 


l. The seed must be capable of germinating, i.e. not too young or 
too old. 
2. The supply and conditions of the following must be satisfactory: 
(a) Temperature. Couch grass does not germinate satisfactorily 
when the temperature is below about 70°F. 
(b) Moisture. When greens are sown it is absolutely essential that 
the seed bed does not dry out. 
(c) Oxygen. If soils are poorly aerated—perhaps because they are 
waterlogged—seeds will not germinate. 


When we sow grass seeds, we expect that most of them will 
germinate in two weeks. Many weed seeds are different, in so far as 
they may take a long time to start to germinate and then produce 


a ae. 
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successive crops for some time. This characteristic is probably an 
effect of temperature, water and oxygen-carbon dioxide relation- 
ships in the soil creating periods of dormancy. 


HOW SEEDS GERMINATE (see Fig. 33) 

The first stages of germination involve the uptake of water—and 
then the breakdown of the stored food in the endosperm to a form 
that can be used by the embryo. In grass seeds, growth begins in the 
radicle, but while this first root has just emerged, two more roots 
grow from the base of the plumule and burst through the seed coat. 
With the establishment of these roots in the soil, the plumule 
emerges enveloped and protected by a sheath until it pushes through 
the soil. Then the sheath ceases to grow and is pierced by the 


Soil level 


TERRORS SORTA CURNUSMUSRANDSSTO 
Q (a) Ü (b) (c) 
Q 
Radicle 
— Soil level 
€ (a) (e) 
Secondary Y Root hairs 
roots 


Plumule 


Plumule 
sheath 


Fig. 33 Diagram of progressive stages in germination of a grass seed 


F s 
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plumule or young shoot. Its leaves, which are already green, expand, 
and the young seedling becomes self-supporting. Meanwhile, the 
Toot system has extended: the roots have increased in number and 
produced lateral roots giving rise to a typical fibrous root system. 
SEED TESTING 

Too much importance should not be attached to differences of 2 per 
cent or 3 per cent in germination of a sample, but seed germination 
below 75 per cent (under laboratory conditions) is likely to establish 
poorly in soil, since many of the seedlings are likely to be weaklings. 
A large increase in the seed rate cannot therefore be relied upon to 
give a satisfactory take, 


GERMINATION CAPACITY 


(a) Sampling—to obtain a workable quantity that is representative 
of the bulk quantity, 


(b) Testing for Purity to determine the amount of weed seeds, 
chaff, dirt, etc. 


the plumule has emerged, draw it and label all the parts as done in the 
lesson. Do not Jorget to write the name of the seed in your answer.) 


Appendix C Course introductions 


Example 1 is the introduction to a correspondence course 
written for adults. The tone is informal and the style con- 
versational as the writer discusses at some length with students 
the purpose of the course, methods of study, and materials 
required. 


Example 2 is the introduction and an extract of the first lesson 
to a correspondence course written for children of about 
twelve years of age who are beginning a study of drama. The 
introduction is a brief letter to those who will be supervising 
individual children explaining the purpose of the course and 
the method of study. The children themselves are not required 
to read any introduction but in Lesson 1 are motivated by the 
appeal of the opening sentence to relevant past experience. 


Example 1 
English 
INTRODUCTION 


Why are you studying English? Is it because you want to know more 
about the language and to use it more effectively? Or is it merely 
because English is a compulsory subject in an examination you want 
to pass? 

Why is English a compulsory subject in so many examinations? 
Have you an answer to this? It is because English is not just a subject 
taught in courses and tested in examinations. It is much more than 
this. It is an essential part of your life. It is everything you say, hear, 
write, read, and think. If you have come from a non-English-speak- 
ing country you will probably know the difficulty of living and 
working in this country with little or no knowledge of English. If 
English is your native language, try to imagine what it would be like 
if you could not speak, could not understand what you read and 
heard and could not write. 

You may say, of course, hia speak, write and understand 


° 
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English.’ Can you, however, say always exactly what you want to say, 
clearly, effectively and i 
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Example 2 
Form Two English 
DRAMA 


A Letter to all Supervisors 


Correspondence School, 
Dear Supervisor, 

The study of PLAvs—which is a necessary part of the English 
course—will be very much easier if the pupil has some know- 
ledge of the theatre and of the way plays are performed. A play 
does not come to life unless it is acted. 

Therefore pupils are expected to perform most of the plays 
presented in this course. As many are working alone, they are 
to do this by means of a model stage or by puppets. 

The making of the model stage or puppets should not entail 
hardship or unnecessary expense. Lists of materials required 
are to be found in the Model stage book ( Book 1) and the Puppet 
book (Book 2). 

Your cooperation, as supervisor, is earnestly sought in help- 
ing to ensure the success of this practical work. The practical 
work will fit into school routine if it is done in the lesson 
periods or as homework as appointed. 

With best wishes, 


(Signed by Principal) 


Form Two English 
JUNIOR THEATRE SET | 


What is a Play? 
LESSON | 


When you were younger, did you play games of /et's pretend? How 
often did you imagine you were soldiers, or bushrangers, or doctors, 
or nurses? How many thrilling escapes have you lived through, while 
the ‘enemy’ pursued you down the lane and over the fence? 

A play is simply a game of make-believe or let's pretend with these 
two differences: 

A play is carefully rehearsed and prepared beforehand; and— 

A play is performed, when possible, before an audience in a 
theatre. 

Drama is another word for plays. 


E] 
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A PLAY IS A PRESENTATION OF A STORY IN ACTION, 
AND IS PERFORMED BY PLAYERS ON A STAGE 


Schools’ Drama Festival 
In Sydney, once a year, there is a very special "Play Day'—or rather 
"Play Days’—attended by pupils from many city High Schools. As a 


rule, also, pupils from a country High School are brought to Sydney 
to present their play with the rest, 


Today, let us go in imagination to a Sydney theatre where a 
Schools’ Drama Festival is to be held by courtesy of the Manager. 
SONI tn 


Wit Wy, 
XQ000806 000: 5 crm = 


Hilt t 


= ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 
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Q = 
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Fig. 35 


The name in glittering lights outside tells us w 
‘Elizabethan Theatre’ beams a wel 
costumes and stage Properties, are 
side entrance that leads to dressing 

As we shall be part of the audience, we make Our way to the front 


entrance. A schoolboy usher leads us through the crowded foyer to 
the well-lit auditorium. 


AUDITORIUM THE AUDITORIUM ISTHE PART OF THE THEATRE 


—<——— = SET APART FOR 


€ have arrived. The 
come. Boys ang girls, carrying 
hurrying round the corner to a 
rooms behind the stage. 


THE AUDIENCE 
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Wee S34 cm 
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_ We take our seats in the front stalls and look about us. Far above 
is the richly decorated ceiling, with its crystal chandelier softly 


glowing. 


DRESSING ROOM FOR ACTORS 
|ORRIDOR 


PROSCENIUM FRONT OF STAGE PROSCENIUM 


ets or 
[1 ORCHESTRA = 
= 


Fig. 37 


a -———1 
EL —UEER CIRCLE — — = 
ENTRANCE, MANAGER S. TAIRS ' 
peres eee [lege Nega 
OFFICE FOYER Cires STALLS 


THE SEATING ACCOMMODATION IS ON THREE 

LEVELS, THE GROUND FLOOR OR STALLS,’ THE 

CIRCLE WHICH PROJECTS OVER THE STALLS, 
AND THE UPPER CIRCLE AT THE BACK 


Behind us are the back stalls, and above these two galleries—the 


dress circle and above that the upper circle where the seats give 


rather a distant view of the stage. 


Appendix D Guidance for practical work 


Example 1 


Carpentry and Joinery 
LESSON SERIES !I-TRADE PRACTICE 
Three-Panel Door 


Practical exercise no. 9 | 
1. Practi i i 


Table 1: Cutting list of sawn sizes 


Name No. Length Width Thick- Material Remarks 
ness 
Stiles 2 3’ 6” 23” p Col. pine Sawn 
Top rail 1 Pse 24” Wig » ^4 Sizes 
Middle rail Il oe 4i" 1” s - Ë 
Bottom rail 1 1 52 4" I ” ” i 
Muntin 1 l 7 21 p "oon ie 
Sunk panel 1 1’ Qi" "mz P AN Plywood 
Flush panel 2 l Wy 5a" a" Qld Kauri " 
Bolection mould 2 x a E y »  » Run to detail , 
Inlay mould 6 2' 0" a" y $ — RU „to detail— 
< two pieces to each 
panel 
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List of operations 
2. Tabulated list of operations followed in the construction of the 
three-panel door as specified. 
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Order of Operations Tools used 
operation 
l Set out rod complete with cutting Rule and pencil; try-square 
list of finished sizes 
v Plane timber for framing square Jack plane; marking gauge; 
and true to size. Mark face side winding sticks; rule and pencil; 
and face edge on each piece trying plane; try-square 
3 ‘Pick up’ lines from set-out rod, Pencil; try-square; mortise gauge; 
mark tenons, mortises, chamfers, marking knife 
etc. 
On stiles, mark guide lines for 
position of end of rails 
4 Mortise stiles and rails Brace and ibit; mallet and 
1-mortise chisel; core driver 
5 Rip tenons but do not cut Rip saw 
shoulders 
6 Plough the grooves for panels Plough plane 
4 Cut shoulders of tenons Tenon saw 
8 Mark widths of tenons, cut Rule and pencil; tenon saw 
haunches and wedges 
9 Prepare panels Jack plane; sash fillister; [-bead 
plane; set mitre; marking gauge; 
cutting gauge 
10 Clean off inside edges Smoothing plane 
n Fit door together Paring chisel 
12 Glue up, cramp joints, glue and Sash cramps; hammer; glue pot 
drive wedges and brush 
13 Clean off, cut off surplus Jack plane; smoothing plane; 
tenons and wedges try-square; tenon saw 
14 Mitre, fit and brad mouldings Mitre box; tenon saw; brad 


hammer; nail punch 
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METHOD OF WORKING 

Plane the timber square and true to size 

3. Plane the timber for the framing square and true to size and mark 
the face side and face edge marks. It is important that the planing be 
well done as, if it is not, then subsequent operations will be rendered 
more difficult. In order that the direction of the grain will suit the 


planing of plough grooves and cleaning off, select the face side and 
face edge in relation to the direction of the grain as shown in Fig. 38. 


Fig.38 Direction of grain to suit ploughing operations 


Pick up lines from set-out rod. Pair the Stiles 


4. Set out the members by picking up the lines from the rod. Place 
the stile on the rod so that the extra length for horns is evenly spaced 
at the top and bottom. Fig. 39 shows two views of the same stile with 
the lines squared across the face edge and the mortise lines on the 


face side and back edge, in pencil. Pair the stiles and mark the 
second one in a similar way. 


Back edge 


Fig. 39 Setting out a stile 


Rails 

5. Fig. 40 shows the set out of the bottom rail. Set out the middle 
way with the exception that in the top rail 
s there is no muntin above the middle rail. 
A pencil should be used for all setting out lines as in many cases à 


: i isible on the finished exercise. Use 
a marking knife only for all shoulder lines. 
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Fig.40 Setting out the bottom rail 


Muntin 

6. For the set out of the muntin, the distance between the shoulders 
will be equal to the distance between the upper edge of the bottom 
rail and the lower edge of the middle rail. The stump tenons on the 
muntin should be 1! inches long (full size). The set out of the muntin 
is shown in Fig. 41. 


{Pee =e 


Fig. 41 Setting out the muntin 


Set mortise gauge to mortise chisel 

7. Set the mortise gauge to a }-inch mortise chisel, set the mortise 
in the middle of the thickness of the material, and gauge all tenons 
and mortises from the face side. 


Rip tenons 

8. Rip the tenons but do not cut the shoulders as it is necessary to 
have the cheeks of the tenon left on to guide the plough in making 
the grooves. 


Chop mortises. Sight lines 

9. Work the mortises, and, in doing so, take care not to extend them 
to the sight lines of the material but keep them back a distance equal 
to the depths of the plough groove. The ‘sight lines’ are the lines 
indicating the inside edges of the rails on the stiles and the edges of 
the muntin on the middle and bottom rails. 


Plough grooves 

10, The next operation is to run the plough grooves. In grooving 
select a plough iron the width of which corresponds to the thickness 
of the plywood panel. The panel should be approximately the same 
thickness as, or less than the thickness of the tenon. 


à 
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Size of plough groove 


a n 
The plough groove for the panels should not be wider than = a 
is thick, as Part of the groove is used for the haunching, an 


Groove 


Stopped groove 


stopped groove, 
Fig. 43(a) a through and 4 stopped trench, 
Fig. 43(6) an oblique trench, 
Fig. 43(c) a through and a Stopped rebate. 
Note the difference between these features, 


Oblique 
Stopped trench trench 
Trench 


Fig. 43(a) Trenching Fig. 43(b) Trenching 


Rebate 


Stopped 
rebote 


Fig. 43(c) Rebating 


[The remainder 


of the lesson, with every process illustrated, has been 
omitted here.] 
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Example 2 
Modern History 
YOUR NOTEBOOK 


Your notebook is of great value to you because in making it-you will 
come to understand and therefore learn some history. Remember 
always that history can be learned only if you write as well as read. 
It has been suggested on page 2 of the introduction to this course that 
you make your notebook on loose-leaf foolscap paper filed under 
topic headings in a folder. The advantage of this method is that you 
can always add additional notes on any topic at any time when you 
come upon useful information, or when your growing knowledge and 
understanding suggest new facts to you. 

Your notebook will contain on each topic a clear, brief summary 
of information gathered from your reading. It will be your own 
individual plan for organizing the essential facts about the topic, and 
this plan will depend upon the sources from which the facts are taken 
and your taste in arrangement. The helpfulness of a summary lies in the 
making of it, for this process is writing it not only on the paper but in 
your memory. Remember that no summary made by another person 
is any help to you, so avoid all ready made summaries. For guidance 
on the making of a summary see pages 2 and 3 of this supplement. 

Notes should not be lengthy, and can be made in many ways other 
than by written statements, for example, on pages 4 and 5 there isa 
time chart to show some events of the Economic Revolution, on page 
6 a sketch of the ‘open-field’ system of landholding and farming 
which has been sketched from a written description, on page 7 a map 
showing how the industrialized areas of Europe are related to 
deposits of coal and iron, and on page 8 a diagram showing some 
causes and effects in the industrial revolution. In making notes all 
such devices—time charts, sketches, maps, diagrams, graphs, lists— 
can be used and incorporated in a summary of information about a 
topic. If in your school work you have at any time undertaken a 
project on any subject, and made your own book about it, regard 
your notebook as a project upon Later Modern History, and make it 
as interesting a book as possible. Remember it will be your most 
important source for revision work. 


[Passage to be summarized] 


This great city appears to be in many respects the most ineligible and 
inconvenient for the residence of a person of small fortune of any that I 
have seen; and vastly inferior to London. The streets are very narrow 
and many of them crowded, nine-tenths dirty, and all without foot- 
pavements. Walking, which in London is so pleasant and so clean that 
ladies do it every day, is here a toil and a fatigue to a man and an im- 
possibility to a well-dressed woman. The coaches are numerous, and 


^ 
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what are much worse, there are an infinity of one-horse cabriolets which 
are driven by young men of fashion and their imitators, alike fools, with 
such rapidity as to be real nuisances, and render the Streets exceedingly 
dangerous without an incessant caution. I saw a poor child run over and 
probably killed, and have been myself many times blackened with the 
mud of the kennels. This beggarly practice of driving a one-horse booby 
hutch about the Streets of a great capital flows either from poverty or 


circumstance renders Paris an ineligible residence for persons, particularly 


© keep a coach: a convenience which is as 
dear as at London. The fiacres, hackney- 


pany is not so disagreeable a circumstance 
100 clear a line drawn in company 


i i ne and another that has not. With the 
pride, arrogance, and ill-temper of 


1 » four or five pa; ai and in 
general have nothing but a bed-cha MEE OL SCIES B 


ion i, Q chamber. After the horrid fatigue of the 
Streets, such an elevation is a delectable ci 


f aracter the uld 
pity the man who expected, without other ad ey confer. I sho 
nature, to be well received in a brilliant 


member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris; he į à 
tion everywhere. Perhaps this contrast depend it iren Sddod d 
difference of the governments of the two Countries. Politics easure on ya 
attended to in England to allow a due respect to be Bid foo m 
else; and should the French establish à freer Overnmeht ; ae 
will not be held in such estimation when rivalled in the sg eei 
the orators who hold forth liberty and Property ina ier y 
Arthur Young— ravels in France and 
Maly, Everyman, pp. 85-86. 
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Summary 
PARIS IN 1787 


source: Arthur Young—Travels in France and Italy, Everyman, 
pp. 85-86. 


DISADVANTAGES: Streets narrow, crowded, dirty, unpaved, and 
dangerous because of numerous coaches and recklessly driven 
cabriolets. Hackney coaches worse than in London. No chairs. 
Compulsory black clothing of those of moderate means too clearly 
distinguishes between the wealthy and those of small means. 
Lodgings inferior and dearer than in London. 


ADVANTAGE: Men of literary and scientific interests received in the 
highest society. 


COMMENTS ON THE MAKING OF A SUMMARY 


Note the length of Young's description and the brevity of the sum- 
mary which in a few lines lists the facts Young observed. Summaries 
should always be as brief as possible without omitting any essential 
facts. 


A main heading which states the topic summarized should stand 
clearly in the middle of the first line. Begin a new page for each 
topic. 


Subheadings placed against the margin divide the topic into different 
angles of examination, for example, Young was impressed by a 
number of disadvantages he observed in Paris but at the same time 
he noticed one striking advantage. These two lines of thought sug- 
gested a convenient division into which to group Young's observa- 
tions. Subheadings will vary according to the subject matter to be 
summarized. You should always read your subject matter right 
through to plan your subheadings before you begin to write. 


Source. Always at the beginning of your summary on each topic 
make a note of the source (author, book, chapter, page), or sources, 
from which you have taken your information. This will save you 
much time if later you want to find the source to read it again. It is 
wise to leave some space at the end of each section in your summary, 
so that you can add extra notes at any time you happen to find addi- 
tional information. 


Dates. You will notice that this main title contains a date. Use dates 
in making summaries and all notes NOT because you are going to try 
to memorize and remember them all, but because they are con- 
venient signposts to time, and to the connection between events and 
trends. For example, the writing down of 1787 makes you notice 
at once that Arthur Young was describing Paris as it was just 
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Stand why events Occurred when they did 


a 


coal and iron 
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Some causes and effects in the development of 
the industrial revolution 


Knowledge of 
steam Power 
converted to 
practical use 

by Watt's engine 


Inventions which 
revolutionized 
cotton industry 


Demand for 
power 
Demand for 
machinery 
Demand for Demand for 
iron — coal 


ki; — aaa iron and PE d 


fields growth of 
factories 


dup T. is a 


Unsatisfactory /iving Unsatisfactory working 
conditions conditions 


Industrial 
capitalists 


Emergence of two new elements in society 


Wage earners 


Appendix E Course review work 


š š the cor- 
With each example of a review lesson, a synopsis of 
Tespondence course to which it 


; the 
belongs has been given x the 
i i to 
review lesson can be seen in relation to the conten 
course. 


: : mercial 
Example 1 is a Teview lesson from the subject rs su 
Law studied in the first year of a 4-year correspondenc 
by adults aiming to become qualified accountants. 


‘ j . : istory 
Example 2 is a review lesson from a course in Ancient H 
written for Students 


Fi < ; ance 
Preparing for a university entr 
examination. 


Example 1 


Commercial Law | and elements of Commercial Law 


SYNOPSIS OF LESSONS 
Lesson no. 


Subject 
1-2 


Law of contract 


Introduction, elements of a contract 
ffer and acceptance 
Contract by post imple 
lasses of contracts—records, deeds and simp 
Consideration 
Capacity to contract 
Genuineness of consent 
Misrepresentation 
Legality of Object 
ischarge of contract 
Remedies for breach of contract 
peration of contract 
Principal and agent 
162 
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T Sale of goods 
Introduction, formation of contract 


Conditions and warranties 
Transfer of property, title 
8 Performance, delivery 
Rights and liabilities of buyer and seller 
Breach of contract 
C.LF. and F.O.B. contracts 
Auction sales 


9 Bailments, common carriers, innkeepers, 


guarantee and suretyship 
Gratuitous and for value 
Rights and liabilities of bailor and bailee 
Common carriers, innkeepers 
Guarantee and suretyship 
(FIRST TERM TEST 3 HOURS) 


10 Shipping 
Ships, sea carriage of goods 
Salvage 
Statutory provisions 
Rights and liabilities 
Terms and definitions 


11-16 Revision questions 
(SECOND TERM TEST 3 HOURS) 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 

Final Examinations in this subject are held in November every year. 
Recent practice has been to hold additional finals in June or July 
(mid-year finals). Students eligible to sit for final examinations are 


notified. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO ALL STUDENTS OF COMMERCIAL LAW 
This course aims to give you in addition to essenti 
I ° Š al knowledge o 
the subject of Commercial Law, a training in the basic nihai ues 
in the clarity of presentation necessary for satisfactory report writi 
So that clarity becomes a habit, please: nes 
(1) Write legibly. 
(2) Write all words in full. Do not abbrevi 
: viate 
terms. mene legs 
(3) Divide each answer into short paragraph 
2 san 
line space under each paragraph. p puer 
(4) Leave four lines’ space under each complete answer 


e 


E 
ONDENC 
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hly, 
(5) Study the subject-matter of each lesson slowly and thoroug 


z: : answers to 
until you understand it, before attempting the ans 
questions concerning it. 


š ¿xamination 
apers, and especially the Final aa 
Will be set and marked in the expectation that the student ha 

the appropriate sections of the textbook. 


; i w 
Commercial Law | and elements of Commercial La 
LESSON NO. 11 


«cial 
Tence read Chapter 12 of Australian commerci 
law and principles by Mayman. 


(b) `Specific goods’; 

(c) ‘Future goods’? 
2. Write explanator 

(a) acceptance; 

(b) receipt; 

(c) earnest. 


s f 
3. What special Provisions govern the sale of goods to the value o 
£10 or upwards? 


4. What implied Conditions exist in a contract for the sale of goods 
as to: 
(a) title, and 
(b) quality? 


y notes on: 


ns tract of sale? 
When does the Property in the goods pass in a contr 
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6. In what circumstances, if at all, can a person, not the true 
owner, give a good title to the buyer of goods? 

7. State the main rules as to delivery. 

8. (a) Explain the unpaid seller's right of `Stoppage in transitu’. 
(b) When is transit at an end? 
(c) How is this right affected? 

9. Explain the unpaid seller's right of: 
(a) lien; 
(b) resale. 

10. Explain the main remedies of the buyer for breach of contract. 


Example 2 
Ancient History 
INTRODUCTION 


Syllabus 

THE ANCIENT WORLD 
(a) The rise of Greece; Crete, Mycenae, Dorian Invasion. 
(b) Classical Greece; the city-state, democracy, thought and art. 
(c) Macedon, Alexander and the Hellenistic Age; social and 


economic survey. . a — ; 
(d) Republican Rome; Italian Confederation, imperialism, poli- 


tical collapse. 

(e) Roman Empire; Principate and provinces to the Antonines. 

This course comprises the ancient history of the Mediterranean 
and Western Europe during the Greco-Roman period which laid 
the foundations of modern European civilization. It begins with the 
rise of Greece and closes with the fall of Rome, and provides the 
material for continuous study of this first great era of European 
civilization. 


Programme 

Stage I of this course will cover sections (a), (b) and (c) of the 
syllabus. 

Stage II of this course will cover sections (d) and (e) of the syllabus 
and will direct some review work in preparation for the fidi 
examination. 


Textbooks 

There is NO PRESCRIBED TEXTBOOK for this course. You may work 
from any book which satisfactorily covers the whole syllabus or from 
several books covering particular sections of the syllabus. The 
guidance provided by these lessons will not at any time require work 


^ 
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3000 s.c. — 
2000 Bc. — 
Minoan Period 
1600 Bc, — 
Grand Age of Crete 
1400 pc, — Destruction of Cnossus 
Mycenaean Age 
Dorian invasions 
1184 Bc. — Fall of Troy 


1000 s.c. — Dark Ages 


800 Bc. — 


Greek colonization 
600 Bc, — Solon 


Pisistratus Hellenic Period 
Merc = Cleisthenes 

Persian invasions 

Pericles 
400 Bc. — Pelo 


Ponnesian War 
Philip II and rise of Macedon 


3239:8e = Death of Alexander 


Hellenistic Period 
100 Bc, .. 
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from any particular textbook, but will be so designed as to give 
guidance to your study of the prescribed syllabus from whatever 
book or books you have chosen from the list of recommended books. 


Choice of Books 


From the following lists of recommended books you are advised to 
secure at least: 


l. Either ONE book from the list of general works (which follows), 
or ONE book on the Greek period, and 
ONE book on the Roman period. 
2. An historical atlas of the ancient period. 
3. H. D. F. Kitto, The Greeks (Pelican edition). 
R. H. Barrow, The Romans (Pelican edition). 


(Note: If, when you begin Stage I, you can secure a copy of W. 
Caldwell's Ancient World and J. B. Bury's History of Greece, and, 
when you begin Stage II, you can secure C. E. Robinson’s History 
of Rome, you will be well equipped, since Caldwell will cover the 
whole course in outline, while Bury and Robinson will give you more 
detail on special topics. If you have no opportunity to borrow refer- 
ence books from a library you will be wise to secure a special work 


on each period rather than one of the general works.) 


Ancient History—Stage | 
Lesson no. 23 


REVIEW 


Look again at page 1 of the ‘Introduction’ to this course and mark on 
the Syllabus all the topics you have covered in Lessons | to 22 
inclusive. You will see that you have dealt with sections (a), (b), and 
(c) of the Syllabus and that you are about half-way through the 
course. This is a convenient point to pause to review the story of 
Greece before the scene moves westward to take up the threads of 
the story of Rome. 


Step 1 

Look on the opposite page at the time line which illustrates the 
period from about 3000 s.c. to about 100 B.c. which is the period 
you have considered. Note the position and relative length of those 
broad periods marked by the rise and decline of different civili 
tions. Look also at the points in time when events occurred whieh 
were turning points in history, and when people had an influence 
the development of history. This time line is to help you to see a 
movements you have studied in perspective. Keep it before E 
throughout your review and add to it at the correct points in ior 


e 
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Special interest and Tevise each 
with more than one topic of rey: 


OR 


‘ life 
(b) Describe the Peoples of the Aegean Sea and their way of 


; the 
at the time of the Trojan War (with map). How far do 
Omeric epics enabl 


ical 
€ us to supplement the archaeologic 
data with the Picture 


of a living society? fn 
2. (a) Show how the Greeks established city-states cad Nee 
invasion. What influences led towards Greek unity? Why 
these influences not more effective? 


OR 
(b) If you were a Poor Greek s 


` kaz igins 
reasons for your choice, and describe the orig 


À : the 
of the colony and its importance in Greek history down to 
fifth century p.c. 


a ruler a 
3. (a) Define what the Greeks meant when they called a ru dr 
Tyrant. Why did Such men arise in Greece in the seventh an 


s ; in a ast 
sixth Centuries pc» Describe their achievements in at le; 
One city, 


OR ; 
4 s 
(^) Give some account of the achievements of the Ionian Greek 
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(b) 


(b) 


(b) 


7. (a) 


(b) 


(b) 


in the fields of science and philosophy. What was their debt to 
the more ancient civilizations of the Near East in this respect? 


Describe the life of a Spartan citizen in the fifth century B.C. 
How do you account for the peculiar features of his life? What 
would the average Spartan have thought of Athens? 

OR 
Write an essay describing the growth of Athenian democracy 
from the foundation laid by Solon to the completion of its 
development in the time of Pericles. 
Why did the Persians attack Greece in the fifth century B.c.? 
Discuss the contributions to Athens and Sparta and the 
repulse of the Persian invasions. 

OR 
Compare and contrast the organization of the Delian and the 
Peloponnesian Leagues. What were the advantages and dis- 
advantages of belonging to each? 
Write a critical account of the strategy pursued by Athens in 
the Peloponnesian War. Would it be true to say that after the 
death of Cleon she had no fixed objectives, but changed her 
aims from day to day? 

OR 
Discuss the results of the Peloponnesian War. Why did it 
prove so difficult for Sparta to maintain the supremacy which 
she inherited from Athens? 
Discuss the claims of Philip II of Macedonia to be considered 
as great a King as his son. 

OR 
‘Alexander proved that he could conquer an empire; up to the 
time of his death he showed little sign of knowing what to do 
with it.’ 
Is this judgment too harsh? Can you point out any features in 
Alexander's policy which suggest that there was some under- 
lying purpose? 


What reasons would you give for the fact that Alexander's 
empire collapsed so soon after his death? Illustrate your 
answer by discussing conditions in any two of the regions 
that later became Hellenistic kingdoms. 


OR 


What political divisions arose in the Greek 

s world afte 
death of Alexander? Select one of these, describe its ek: 
organization, and write a short account of its later history i 


LI 


Appendix F General principles for 
Writers of courses 


Scribe, and at the same ti 


to those approaching the wr 
for the first time, 


Planning 
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presented which will determine the actual number of units in 
the course. Sometimes a syllabus, from an educational point 
of view, divides more conveniently into eighteen units, and 
sometimes into twenty-four. Therefore, if twenty units does 
not give a good division of the content of the syllabus, the 
writer should suggest the number of units which will be 
educationally most satisfactory. 

The writer is asked to prepare a draft plan and to forward 
it with the first two units to the supervisor of the course for 


consideration. 


General form of a unit for a correspondence course 
Each unit in a correspondence course: 


(a) directs the student’s activity in covering a section of the 
syllabus; 

(b) tests the student’s understanding and learning by in- 
cluding assignments based upon the unit which the 
student must write and return for comment. 


The content of a unit varies widely in accordance with the 
nature of the correspondence course and the availability of 
study material. Some courses which are of a practical nature 
may be self-contained and direct students to carry out certain 
practical processes. Other courses may direct the students to 
the study of prescribed textbooks. These courses will not be 
self-contained, but will be guides to the understanding of sub- 
ject matter and to the assimilation of knowledge. The writing 
of a correspondence course based upon a prescribed textbook 
is as much an act of teaching as the writing of a course in 
which the information is contained within the course. 

An important procedure in the teaching of the subject matter 
is the structure of assignments. The assignments, which form a 
part of each unit, test understanding and knowledge by asking 
the student to apply what he has gained from the unit. Care 
should be taken that answers cannot be given by copying 
verbatim from material included in the unit or from a textbook 
which a student has been directed to use. Assignments should 
be designed to give a complete coverage of the section of the 
syllabus treated in the unit. 


P 
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Different subjects lend themselves to different testing tech- 
niques. While the essay type assignment is usual, there is also 
Scope for the short answer type of assignment in which the 


Provided, and the whole assignment paper detached from the 
lesson unit and returned for correction. Some subjects may 


ment and send in his written description and conclusions for 
comment and marking. Self-testing Papers and marking keys 


marking of this information can require the student to do some 


In the Prescription of assignments in each unit, the writer 
Should bear in mind the relation of these assignments to the 
Practical tests and final examination prescribed for the parti- 
cular course, 


Style 
To attain the general aim of making each unit of a corres- 
Pondence course an effective teaching instrum 


: A ent, a writer 
should express himself in a style that is simple, cl 


ear, personal 
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and informal. Style should achieve two results: firstly, a student 
should readily understand the instruction presented by the 
unit; secondly, his confidence in the course should be aided 
by the feeling that he, personally, is being addressed. 


Illustration 

In writing a correspondence course, the teacher has to transfer 
to paper techniques which he would use in a classroom. In the 
classroom, a blackboard is a vital teaching aid. Blackboard 
work will appear in a correspondence course in the form of 
sketches, diagrams and charts, and, since the appearance of 
the course is an important factor in the motivation of a student, 
the services of artists, draftsmen and photographers are avail- 
able to help the writer to present his instruction with clarity 
and attractiveness. 

Sketches and photographs should be placed opposite, or as 
close as possible, to the particular point of instruction or 
explanation which they illustrate. Terms mentioned in the 
text must appear accurately placed on sketches illustrating 
the text. Detailed illustrations, especially of a sequence of 
Operations, are usually more helpful than pages of lengthy 
explanation. Well-designed and carefully annotated illustra- 
tions can often save the writer pages of writing. Any questions 
of copyright should be discussed with the editor. 


Printing 

The techniques used in the production of a course can vary 
and some material can be presented more conveniently by 
printing, and some by duplication. Discussion, at the begin- 
ning, of the most satisfactory method to be used in printing 
and duplicating can help a writer in his setting out of material. 
Frequently, courses are duplicated when they are first written 
so that any modification that appears necessary in the early 
years of using the course can be made before the course is 
printed in a more permanent form. 


Conclusion 


When writing a correspondence course, the writer will find 
much helpful guidance by imagining himself in the position of 


° 
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a student who has no knowledge of the subject matter, and who 
is entirely dependent upon him, the writer, to make the subject 
matter clear to him, to hold his interest, to give him confidence 
in his progress and to train him to do the written and/or practi- 
cal examinations which will give him the qualification for 
which he is working. By constantly imagining himself in the 
student’s place, the writer can understand his problems, and 
by anticipating them, can prevent difficulties from arising. 


Appendix G Effective illustration 


The examples of illustration included in this appendix show 
effective illustration reproduced by inexpensive processes. 


Example 1 (Fig. 46) is an illustration of work produced by a 
very small correspondence school under difficult conditions. 
The Truong van Hao school in Saigon has about 500 students 
most of whom are on active service in the army and are trying 
to continue their education by correspondence. The work of 
the school is carried out in two small rooms and almost entirely 
by the voluntary service of school teachers. The only equip- 
ment is one typewriter and one duplicator. Paper is in short 
supply, very costly and poor in quality. Yet despite all these 
difficulties, the lessons are produced as effective teaching in- 
struments because of care in layout and illustrations as shown 
in the lesson in Botany printed in this Appendix. While no 
space is wasted because of the cost of paper, the text is pre- 
sented clearly under headings and subheadings with the dia- 
grams placed beside the text which they illustrate. The diagrams 
are accurately and clearly labelled. As a result of layout and 
illustration, the general appearance of the lesson motivates the 


student. 


Example 2 (Fig. 47) shows the effective illustration achieved by 
the Technical Correspondence School in Perth, Western 
Australia, which reproduces its own lessons by an offset 
process using coloured inks. 


TRUONG VAN HAO 
Bài sé 23 


E SU SINH DUC C LOAI HIEN HOA KHOA TU J 


LoÀi hiên hoa khóa tù 14 nhung cây mang hoa véi tiéu-nošn tràn vi 
tên bl nó, Lay cây thing làm ticu bidu + 

Cây thông thuge logi than móc khá lon, mach nóc có diém num, 14 
hinh kim. £0 50 tuéi thong trá hoa don tính, dbng chu, nhung hoa thiéu 


dài và tràng. 


I. Co quan sinh duc, 


A. Hoa duc, 

Hoa duc tu tap & ¿hu 
cành thông; mi hoa duc gòn 
mót truc nang nhüng nhi duc 
miu vàng; 234 nhi duc mang ò 
mt duói 2 túi phán; Trong tíi 
phán có hat phán; mdi hat phín 
duge edu teo bói 16p ngoài mac 
hóa mac tő và phình ra thành 
2 qué bóng chúa thông khí, lóp 
nĝi mac bhng cellulót bao boc 


láy 4 tú bào : tå bào sinh duc, 9^ 


té bào sinh truóng và 2 tá bào 
phu. 


B. Hoa cdi, 


Hoa cli xudt hign Š cui che 
cành thông; mBi hoa cái gòm nót 2 


truc mang nhüng tfm bl; mdi tam 
bl mang & mät trên 2 tidy noan 
tran; MSi tidy noan có mt vo 
dd ids môt budng phán duói noàn 
không, trong tidy noün có phái 
tên chúa nhidu chát ad dành goi 
1a nói ph8i nhi mang mot ső 
tàng noan khí; tàng noan khí có 
hinh chai và ohúa no8n chu 1À 
giao tù cái b phàn phóng lên. 


Il. Su thy tinh. 


A. Su thu phán : ahd gió cudn, 
Fig. 46 Example 1: A lesson in botan 


H 


Co quan Şinh-duc duo 


üa cüy thong ti phán 


(Xin xem tidp hình vg noi trang 3) 


hgt phán có thé roi vào bubng phán 


y 
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STYLE WO 4b 


env WO. fx 
(chan. Back) 


Adaption of 
STYLE ME 


Adapison of 
STYLE WO. 5 


Fig. 47 Example 2: A lesson on dressmaking 
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Appendix H Corrected correspondence 
lessons 


It is the usual practice for the teacher to use red ink, d 
colour which is quite distinct from the pencil or blue ink use 


by students, so that corrections and comments are quickly 
located.! 


Example 1 is a treatment of a child's reading exercise, an 
example of the First Grade teacher's close contact with the 
home supervisor. The teacher constantly draws the supervisor's 
attention to important points in the Teaching Leaflets, elabora- 
ting and emphasizing where necessary. 

In this case, the teacher has 
(Set 23) and has used the corrected exercise as material for 


needed revision in word recognition, and also for revision of 
thought content (Fig. 48a, b, c). 


corrected a reading exercise 


Example 2 is a composition lesson on sentence making for a 


Bed six years. Each sentence in the pupil's 
exercise has been marked ‘R° to show that it is ‘Right’. The 


an encouraging comment made personal by 
the use of the child’s name and her own signature (Fig. 49). 


Example 3 is a composition written by a seven-year-old child 
in Second Grade (Fig. 50). 


Example 4 is a page from the work book of a child aged eight 
in Third Grade (Fig. 51). 


Example 5 is a Science Record Sheet worked by a child of 
eleven years in Sixth Grade (Fig. 52). 

! Because the examples were photoco 
chosen over other Possible exam 
between the writing of the pupil an 


pied, the colours were lost. They were 
Ples because of the evident difference 
d the teacher. 
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Examples 6, 7 and 8 are lessons done by adults studying by 
correspondence to gain secondary education not completed at 
school. 


Example 6 is an English lesson. The total mark is low because 
the work in places is weak, but the teacher has been careful to 
give some encouragement in the general comment beside the 
mark, while at the same time pointing out the reason for the 
weakness. Where Exercise 3 has scored full marks, the teacher 
has used the opportunity to give praise. Exercise 4 has lost 
many marks because the student has paid insufficient attention 
to the lesson unit issued for study; the teacher has given 
specific guidance to the sections to be reviewed (Fig. 53). 


Example 7 is a lesson in Mathematics. The teacher has given a 
full explanation in reply to the student’s request for help 
(Fig. 54). In Example 8, in Geometry, he has set out types of 
proof for the guidance of the student (Fig. 55). 
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Composition - Sentence Making 


ET 
<, Mrs Hen is with her Chicks. 


-R 
£z Spet the dog. barked. 
= 


3 


One chick ran ower: 


Leak at FQ inst paka. Read Ke sley beside `H d: E pu 
a it etas 


Look al the second pe Read e Sly. abo- it 
hee. 
K nbat ber Lepbeea © Read tre last sley- 


Lave weit about cach c. 


Each pieh tels asley ond we 


Your Exercise. 
Widke fs ‘sunliawces ‘fo poko a sieg about the picture below 


Mother cat is sitting on the mat g. 


- RQ Her Kittens ore play ^a 
with a mouse: a. 
ilg gent pon. 
MEE pag 


Fig. 49 Example 2: A lesson on sentence making 
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Here is your Hira sek of Xena Grade work Anne 


Tris is the las, ting T shall show you hew to 
Bek out your lessons: Vou ahould be oie le 
follow the Heastings wes *elg dada and set ese 
«tace Work ness and cia Always labes 
Care fu ily whi 
sure. +o 


your f 


w molher ceacd& out the instructions: Be 
Practise your wd for a fawi minutes 


each merang and remember to 


use a wel 
Shar penea gu. 


Seat 


Maher 


Gigas of Teadur ) 24-11- oF, 


X^ your co (een this week” Pane are vo^ gong 


te preatenct to be one of there? , 


kookaburra 


cek bit roovler 


due V Y 


wget A Rabhi 
[ emm a rabbit 


eal a unch of 


A splendid story, Anna. You wrote nicely, 


Read the La sentence aloud ig [ pat in 
fer Sa? A nedhanae, Bak dob tnt, mh or f 


Fig. 50 Example 3: A Seven-year-old child's 
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composition 


uel, acu 

calm maghi. Ya kare papapa PO apie 

“o very welt, feo, aad. J have dicated over OY 
ressive word yor have weed 


Fi 
ig.51 Example 4: Composition by an eight-year-old 
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Fig. 53 Example 6: An adult’s exercise in English 
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Fig. 54 Example 7: A detailed explanation of a mathematics exercise 
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Fig. 55 Example 8: An explanation of 
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Appendix | Examples of material sent 
to newly enrolled students 


The following circular letter and form illustrate an approach 
to newly enrolled Correspondence students. 


Asa newly enrolled student you are welcomed to the large number 
who ar studying with the help of this School of External Studies. It 
may interest you to know that you are one of more than 18,000. You 
Will understand from this that to give each student prompt service 
is necessary to use, where Possible, circulars rather than individua 
letters. When you receive a circular, such as this, please do not think 
that it is any less personal than a letter. It is a letter being written 
directly to you, and its Purpose is to help you. By sending frequent 
Circulars this School tries to anticipate any problems which may arise 
jor you, and to save you the trouble and time of writing letters about 


If at any time any problem does arise please write to me at once 
about it, as it may be that I can help you to solve it. Remember that 
Officers of this School want to help you to achieve your purpose. We 
come to know you by your letters to us, by your attendance at practi- 
cal sessions, and by our visits to your home towns. We build com- 
plete records of your progress, and you will receive letters when we 
Notice that you may be needing some particular help, 

Enclosed you will find the following material: 


1. Booklet entitled Your Correspondence Course. 

2. A supply of Marks Record Slips. 

3. First lessons in each subject for which you are enrolled, 
4. Forms to introduce you to your teacher/teachers. 


The booklet will explain to you how you should work upon your 
lessons, and how you should return them to us for correction and 
advice, 


It is usual, though not always possible, for your work throughout 
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s Ai be marked by the same teacher. Your teacher wants to 
[SE a pes he person. To introduce yourself to him, please complete 
Eom et qur of the forms for INTRODUCTION TO YOUR 
duris M. ed to this letter, and pin it to the first worked lesson 
mon i u HS which you post to this School. On the back of this 
ix ee a pe to your teacher explaining why you are taking 
Sour iis e at you want to do after you have completed it, what 
Rein fact m and interests are, what your conditions for studying 
will help him ell your teacher everything about yourself which you think 
G m to help you. 
ood wishes for pleasure and success in your studies. 


(Signature of Head of School) 


INTRODUCTION TO YOUR TEACHER 
In the SUBJECT 


ou to your teacher who wants to 
knows about you, the more help 
ll find space for a 


N 

OTE —The purpose of this form is to introduce y 
know you as a person; the more he/she 
he/she can give you. On the back of this sheet you wi 
letter to your teacher. 


istian Names 


Nationality... em 
If not born in this country, indicate date of arrival 


Other Subjects now being studied— 


(i) by correspondence 
(ii) by attendance at class instruction . 


EDUCATION— 
Name of School... HA Place... 


Any further studies since leaving school 
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OCCUPATION— 
What is your occupation? 


L. 1 


— 


Appendix J Mlethods for postal dispatch 
of the lessons 


Methods of self-addressing by students are illustrated in this 
appendix by two examples. 


Example 1 uses detachable gummed stickers, one of which is 
used for sending new lessons when the student is due for them, 
and the other for returning the corrected lesson. In a dry, 
temperate climate the gummed stickers are satisfactory, and 
with a wet roller can be quickly attached to envelopes, but 
in a warm, moist climate the gum gets sticky, and it is better 
to print the stickers without gum and to use paste to attach. 


Example 2 has Part C designed for use with a window envelope. 


MARKS RECORD SLIP 


PIN THIS SLIP TO EVERY CORRESPONDENCE UNIT WHEN FORWARDING FOR CORRECTION 


SUBJECT__ aus = 
COURSE________ STAGE |... LESSON OR UNIT No.—— 
To be completed by Student To be completed by Teacher 

NAME 


ADDRESS __ 


NAME _ A 
DATE RECEIVED ... — 

DATE RETURNED . —— _ 
x TIME TAKEN. hrs. —— mins. 


DATE POSTED —— = 
What unworked units In this wubject do you held 


PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 


ch 
Write your name and address on both partsofthe Sticker below in BLOCK LETTERS. Do NOT detas 


ADDRESS... 


Fig. 56 š 193 
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CORRESPONDENCE LESSON 
ATTACHMENT FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS.... Students should fill in PA RTA 
and PART C of this form in BLOCK LETTERS. 


PARTA 
Class Now... Name 


Tutor's Comments to Student 


Recorded Mark 


PART C 
Student's name and address for return of lesson 


Appendix K Examples of laboratory 
lessons giving oral-aural instruction 
in Spanish! 


Laboratory Lesson 1 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF vowELS. 
DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS 


Purpose of the lesson 
To review the pronunciation of vowels, diphthongs and seiphthongs: 


Procedure 


Start the tape and repeat aloud in the pauses provided. The text 
Printed below is the script from which the tape was made. Follow 
the script and repeat aloud vigorously. After you have played the 
tape several times and pronounced the sounds and words using the 
script, put aside the script and play the tape again. This time con- 
centrate even more on matching your repetition to that of the voice 


heard on the tape. 

On the script the individual sounds are pri 
corded; the words and phrases are printed onl 
nounced twice on the tape. 


nted five times just as re- 
y once, but pro- 


SPANISH VOWELS, 
DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS 


Listen carefully as the sounds and words are pronounced, and then 


repeat them during the pauses provided. 
First we shall put particular emphasis on 


vowels. You will find that in general Spanish vowels are pronounced 
with one single, pure sound. Avoid the on-glide and off-glide which 


accompany English vowels and which make them into diphthongs 
and triphthongs- Cut the vowels short, to one single sound. Prepare 


to listen and repeat. 


the pronunciation of 


' By courtesy 


University of Nebraska. 
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Anywhere else the y 
Presented in the section on diphthongs. 


Closed e: €, €, e, e, e: 
me; te; ese; teme; €n; este; entre, 


Also note that directly Preceding a ch sound it is quite closed. 
hecho; leche. 

Open e: e, €, €, e, e: 
ser; el; ver, 

Notice also that an e 
perro; guerra, 


Now try a few words in which both sounds of the letter e are found. 
This should 


help you realize how slight the difference is. As a general 
rule, try to keep the e fairly open 


este papel; en el templo. 


preceding a trilled + is necessarily quite open. 


a, a, a, a, a: 

la; ama; cama; lana; mala. 
9, o, o, o, o: 

no; como; tomo; son; sol; dos. 
u, u, u, u, u; 


uno; usa; pluma; Cuba; cultura. 


The vowels q, o and e are strong vowels; u and i are weak venen 
Any combination of a strong vowel and a Weak vowel or of tw 
Weak vowels forms a diphthong. 


la, ia, ya, ia, ya: š 
gloria; patria; piano; criado; ya. 
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au, au, au, au, au: 

aula; causa; caudal: pausa; auto. 
ua, ua, ua, ua, ua: 

agua; cuando; cuatro: cual: lengua. 
ei, ei, ey, ei, ei: 

veinte; treinta; ley; seis; coméis. 
ie, ie, ye, ie, ye: 

bien; miel; yendo; pienso; pie; ayer. 
eu, eu, eu, eu, eu: 

Europa; europeo; Eulalia; deuda; seudo. 
Ue, ue, ue, ue, ue: 

suelo; bueno; nuevo; cuento; cuero. 
ol, oi, oy, oi, oy: 

oigo; boina; soy; hoy; estoy. 
UO, uo, uo, uo, uo: 

antiguo; cuota; averiguo. 
10, io, yo, io, yo: 

estudio; comió; indio; yo. 
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Appendix L Who is taught what by ; 
correspondence and with what success? 


. corres- 
Tables of enrolment figures and lists of courses from 


of 
pondence schools in various countries indicate the EUN 
people from university to elementary school level a is dif- 
range of subjects being taught by correspondence. It e 
ficult to arrive at valid conclusions about the degree of su 


š AEO a be able 
which correspondence students gain, since it is rare to 
to measure their perfo 


precisely similar abilit 
material by the same 
available tables compa 


niversity of New England, N.S.w., Australia 


u w 
External Courses were first offered by the University of Ne 
England in 1955. In th 


at year, 363 students enrolled in ma 
first year B.A. courses and in Division I (as it was then cal E 
of the Diploma in Education, The Courses offered externally 
in 1955 included elementary Greek, Latin, geography, HiRes 
mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology and ‘Diploma in cre 
tion, Division PF. In the years following 1955, second and t n 
€ offered externally and new subjects such 
Greek, Biology and Economics Were introduced. . 
The demand for enrolment in the early years of the m eda 
came largely from People in the thirty to fifty age Tong Vi 
had long awaited the chance to attempt university studies. 
These people had misseq the opportunity to enrol as cis 
Students ang their Subsequent employment in country area 
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E them the opportunity of undertaking part-time 
satisfied 2 the demand from students of this type had been 
iden: a decline in demand and a consequent falling off in 
les ida expected. In fact, the decline in the number of 
Du ents was more than offset by increased demands 
The sti in the twenty to thirty years age group. 
cent) d | rapi of external students are teachers (81 per 
Depati per cent are teachers in the New South Wales 
eects o» of Education. The demand for enrolment largely 
sity d erefore, on the number of teachers seeking univer- 
TN noci The evidence at present does not suggest that 
Erten | e any falling off in this demand. 
ability = enrolments are determined by the university's 
vios s s facilities for the number of students seeking 
steadily 5 Since 1955, external enrolments have grown 
, as indicated in the following table’: 


1955 363 students = 
1956 617 students 
1957 746 students 
1958 1,029 students 
1959 1,255 students 
1960 1,512 students 
1961 1,710 students 
1962 1,971 students 


1963 2,194 students Eu 0. 
1964 2,262 students SAN e 


PASS RATES IN B.A. COURSES 

The overall pass rates for external a 
the decade in which external courses have been offered are 
Shown in the table below. In this period, external students 
have attempted 13,718 course examinations and have gained 
10,637 passes. This represents a pass rate of 77-4 for students 
who actually presented themselves for examinations. The pass 
rate for internal students for the same period was also 77-4. 
Both external and internal students studied the same course 
syllabuses, were taught by the same instructors, and wrote the 


same examinations. 


nd internal students over 


! Reprinted from External Studies Gazette, 1964. 
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Comparison of examination results between 
external and internal students 


Number sat Number passed Percent passed 
Year External Internal External Internal External Internal 
1955 292 198 226 144 77-4 73-0 
1956 497 487 412 370 82.9 76-0 
1957 774 532 670 454 86-6 85.3 
1958 1,087 580 846 470 78.0 80-9 
1959 1,261 542 977 425 71-5 78.3 
1960 1,514 642 1,117 495 73-8 714 
1961 1,681 730 1,293 610 76-9 83.6 
1962 2,028 753 1,577 582 778 1713 
1963 2,270 742 1,738 571 76:5 76:8 
1964 2314 979 1,781 740 77-0 756 


Average percentage passed 


External 77-4 Internal 77-4 


University of Delhi, India 
THE DEGREE AND EXAMINATION 


The degree, syllabuses and examination are identical with 
those prescribed for the regular students. 


THE COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS 


In the academic session 1962-63, out of 2,500 persons who 
applied for admission, 1,650 were found eligible. 1,112 students 
who possessed the requisite qualifications and paid fees were 
admitted, 

In the academic sessions 1963-64, out of 2,426 students who 
applied, 1,986 students were found eligible. 1,410 students paid 
fees and were admitted, Thus the Directorate has at present 
(1964) 2,226 students on its rolls: 2,063 men and 163 


women. 

Age groups Subject groups 

Below 20 years 265 English 2,226 

Between 21 and 35 — 1,778 Hindi 1,589 

Between 36 and 50 178 Economics 1,776 

51 and above 5 Political science 1,317 
History 908 
Commerce 756 
Mathematics 332! 


'From Report on the w 


; orking of the correspondence courses, University of 
Delhi by Dr Ram Behari 


, Director, 1964. 
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University of Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

One of the best ways to see what UW Correspondence Instruction 
accomplishes in a given year is to review the enrolments. Who took 
what courses to accomplish what goals? The answer for a typical 
year looks like this: 


4,110 students seeking university or high school credit. 

2,018 students in high schools in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and 
Iowa which use courses in locally directed programs to sup- 
plement their curricula, to assist slower students in catching up 
and gifted students in working ahead, and to enable students 
to qualify for admission to the University. . 

2,169 adults who wanted to complete their high school education. 

1,692 teachers, librarians, businessmen, and technicians who wanted 
in-service training. ' 

180 aliens who needed preparation for naturalization. 
147 homebound, hospitalized, or imprisoned persons. 
83 Extension Center students needing supplementary courses. 
976 men and women in the armed forces taking UW courses. 
46 veterans continuing their readjustment education. 


The means through which these goals were accomplished give an 


indication of the program’s scope, too: 


203 University credit courses. 
107 high school courses. : 
122 special courses in business, enginee 
professional areas. 
100,000 enrolments in USAFI courses taught under cone 
500,000 correspondence lessons read, graded, commented upon. 


ring, and cultural and 


Correspondence Teaching at University Level in Sweden 


Hermods has organized teaching at the university m MEER 
University correspondence courses are available in Engis Chemistry, 
French, Theology, Education, Mathematics, Physics., urses in 
Political Economy, Civics, Mathematical Statistics, uk originally 
Other subjects are being prepared. The courses jg ubjects but 
designed to satisfy the demand for teachers in these epis EU 
they are also available to others than teachers. All zu ; 
however, be qualified to matriculate at the ae been paid from 
The planning and printing of the cours ied by oral summer 
Public funds and all the courses are supplemente d Physics, the 
Courses of between two and twelve weeks’ duration. In “4 and in 
course is twelve weeks divided between two sua ade 
Chemistry nine weeks, also divided between two su i 


! Postmark: Progress, University of wisconsin, 1964. 
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compulsory oral summer courses take place at the Gate al 
Lund and are conducted by university lecturers. They < Lam 
entirely by the State but are organized by Hermods. Mom m c 
people have passed their examinations successfully. T is w icto 
being done in conjunction with the Ministry of Education Er 
under the supervision of the Chancellor of the Swedish Universities. 


The United States Armed Forces Institute 


The United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) m 
about 200 courses by correspondence which cover fairly we 

the material normally taught in the high school and beginning 
college courses in the United States. The following tables me 
pare the percentile rank of USAFI students with that of civilia 

Students on whom USAFI Subject Standardized Tests pe 
normed. The comparisons show only examination results. T 
USAFI students took the examinations for academic credi 


d nm Te to 
whereas the civilian students took the examinations 
standardize the tests. 


USAFI STUDENTS COMPARED WITH CIVILIAN STUDENTS? 


The data below provide comparisons between the per- 
formance of USAFI.enrolled students and civilian students 
who comprised the standardization groups for the tests shown. 
The tabulations Support previous findings that the Serviceman 
student attains on tests as high a level of achievement as d 
civilian counterpart. However, sweeping generalizations shou 
be avoided on this point. 

It is a well-known fact that the Serviceman student has 
undergone (in the average case) thorough screening before 
his enrolment in a USAFI course. Furthermore, he elects to 
take a course on a voluntary basis, and the course is not force 
upon him by any classroom requirement. In the case of the 
civilian student, enrolment in the course may well result from 
academic requirements rather than from personal preference. 
Thus, the civilian students on whom the tests are standardize 


: : s 
may represent, in this regard, a much more heterogeneou 
group than the Servicemen students. 


' Text supplied by Dr B. Holmberg, 
* Information and tables for this secti 
Head, Instruction Division, USAFI. 


Hermods, Malmó, Sweden. Sims, 
on were supplied by Dr Ripley S. 
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All USAFI (Corres- — | 
Civilian enrolled pondence aes! 
š minees) examine 
norm group examinees exa 

SA 150.7 
Review Arithmetic 40 

1 = 
Ist quartile score 30 4 50 46 
Median score 37 47 zi 51 
3rd quartile score 43 52 49 46 
Mean score 37 4 
SA 151.7 
General Mathematics I 32 
Ist quartile score 23 34 49 38 
Median score 29 39 p 43 
3rd quartile score 35 S P 49 37 
Mean score 29 3 
SA 164.7 
Beginning Algebra 1 _ 43 
Ist quartile score 32 us 51 51 
Median score 40 a m 59 
3rd quartile score 47 6 56 51 
Mean score 40 52 
SA 165.7 
Beginning Algebra II en 36 
Ist quartile score 29 59 ES 
Median score 36 60 = 56 
3rd quartile score 47 48 57 i 
Mean score 38 
SA 200.7 
American History I = 49 
Ist quartile score 56 e 92 2 
Median score 72 72 — 60 
3rd quartile score 88 6l 87 
Mean score 72 
SA 201.7 
American History I si = = 
Ist quartile score 39 48 55 E 
Median score 4 58 = 48 
3rd quartile score 58 50 59 
Mean score 31 
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All USAFI (Corres- 
Civilian enrolled pondence (Group study 
norm group examinees examinees) examinees) 


SA 400.7 

English Composition 1 

Ist quartile score 71 71 — 67 
Median score 82 81 84 76 
3rd quartile score 92 90 — 88 
Mean score 81 80 85 T] 
SA 425.7 

College Algebra 

Ist quartile score 24 30 38 29 
Median score 30 4l 46 38 
3rd quartile score 39 49 52 47 
Mean score 31 39 45 38 
SA 430.7 

Analytic Geometry 

Ist quartile score 22 36 36 == 
Median score 28 41 41 40 
3rd quartile score 36 46 45 = 
Mean score 28 40 40 39 
SA 512.7 

Survey of 

Physical Science I 

Ist quartile score 25 41 41 = 
Median score 33 54 56 46 
3rd quartile score 44 67 68 = 
Mean score 35 54 56 50 
SA 545.7 

Office Management 

Ist quartile score 47 43 — = 
Median score 54 52 55 49 
3rd quartile score 61 61 = = 
Mean score 55 51 54 47 
Holland 


In Holland, correspondence schools prepare students for 
nearly all officially recognized examinations. 

The Leidsche Onderwysinstellingen, Leiden (L.O.I.), teaches 
academic and technical subjects on all levels by correspond- 
ence. Following are figures comparing the percentage of 
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passes gained by L.O.I. students with the national percentage 


of passes!: 
Course 


Administrator, lower level 
Administrator, advanced level 
Administrator, higher level 
First part 
Second part 
Economics 
Business economics 
Administration (for provincial 
or municipal officials) 
Sales representative 
Tradesman's 
Insurance-agent 
Insurance head-agent 
Insurance broker 


Percentage 


of L.O.1. 


students who 


complete 
course 


70 
80 


75 
70 
60 
70 


New Zealand Technical Correspondence Institute 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES? 


1949 
Students 860 


Subject enrolments Not available 


Equiv. full-time 


students Not available 


Scripts marked 6,075 
Lessons written 
Actual teaching 

staff 12 


SENIOR COURSES NOT TAUGHT IN OTHER T 


INSTITUTIONS 


Engineers’ and S 


Dairy Farming 
Sheep Farming 


Not available 


1954 
1,943 
4,360 


654 
26,472 
135 


32 


Percentage National 
of L.O.1. percentage 
students who pass 
who pass 
65 35 
45 38 
45 40 
50 40 
35 25 
50 40 
70 45 
80 75 
70 50 
95 90 
70 50 
60 35 
Percentage 
increase 
1959 1964 1959-64 
4,053 9312 130 
9649 2351 145 
1,347 3,336 145 
60,397 139,731 131 
165 642 300 
68 140 103 
ECHNICAL 


urveyors’ Assistants 
Surveying (N.Z. Survey Board) 


Dairy Manufactures 


Fire Engineering 
s, Director, LOI, 


1 I H 1 n" 
nformation supplied by R. ot ar Zealand Technica 


? Supplied by J. Farmery, Principa! 


Institute. 


1964. 
I Correspondence 
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Mining, Quarrying and Tunnelling 
Horticulture 

Urban and Rural Valuation 
Textile Manufacture 

Technical Teachers’ Certificate 


TECHNICIANS’ CERTIFICATION AUTHORITY 
Active students at T.C.I. in 1964 = 1,260 
Active students in N.Z. in 1964 — 3,561 


APPRENTICESHIP COURSES TAUGHT BY T.C.l. FOR WHICH 
PROVISION IS MADE ELSEWHERE ONLY BY BLOCK COURSES 


Automotive Electricians Lithographic Machining 


Automotive Diesel Horticulture 

Automotive Machining Moulding 

Motor Cycle Mechanics Painting and Decorating 

Hand and Machine Refrigeration Servicing 
Typography Ship, Yacht and Boat 

Letterpress Machining Building 


APPRENTICESHIP COURSES 
Students taking courses at T.C.I. in 1964 = 4,624 


Students receiving technical education in 1964 — 12,928 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY T.C.I. 
Total course subjects taught in 1964 — 382 


Examination results—1963 
subject passes 


T.C.  TCL T.C. New Zealand 
sitting Passes percentage percentage 

Technicians’ Certification 

Authority 

Years I, II, IV 732 668 91 75 

Year III 392 289 74 62 

Year V 173 133 77 74 

New Zealand Institute 

of Management 

Industrial 150 120 80 70 

Business 222 176 80 66 

Retail 10 10 100 67 — 
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TEL T.C.I. T.C.I. New Zealand 
sitting passes percentage percentage 
Trade Certification 
Board 
Boilermaking 95 64 67 67 
Cabinetmaking 97 71 73 71 
Carpentry and Joinery 609 443 72 64 
Fitting and Turning 290 195 67 67 
Horticulture* 93 74 82 82 
Motor Trades 1,212 902 75 71 
Moulding° 15 9 60 60 
Painting and Decorating? — 184 144 78 74 
Plumbing 217 143 65 61 
Printing® 418 300 72 n 
Radio Servicing 222 143 65 59 
Refrigeration* 134 83 62 61 
Sheet-metal Working 66 43 65 74 


° Only block courses elsewhere. 


Junior Certificate Examination, Southern Rhodesia' 


When interpreting the figures in the following tables of per- 
centages of passes in the Junior Certificate Examination taken 
after ten years at school, it must be borne in mind that the 
figures are for a period of great shortage of secondary schools 
during which only students who gained first-class or second- 
class passes at the Standard Six (eight years of primary school) 
level were accepted for secondary schools, that is, only 25 per 
cent of those sitting for the Standard Six examination. The 
great majority, therefore, of those students who studied for a 
Junior Certificate by correspondence were those who gained 
either third- or fourth-class passes. This position was further 
aggravated by the fact that many students, in their ambition to 
progress rapidly, treated the two-year course as a one-year 
course, that is, they attempted the examination after one year's 
part-time study in comparison with school pupils who were not 
allowed to take the examination until they had had two full 
years at school. Also, for reasons of financial stringency, many 
students unofficially shared correspondence courses with 
friends which means that they entered for examination without 
having submitted any written work to a correspondence school. 
der Merwe, Principal, Central African 


I i i . J. van : 
nformation supplied by F outhern Rhodesia. 


Correspondence College, Salisbury, S 
H 
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As students may take the Junior Certificate Examination in 
several sittings and very few students write all six subjects at 
their first attempt at the examination, valid comparisons can 
be made only on the basis of percentage subject passes. 


Southern Rhodesia Junior Certificate examinations 
for internal students—subject results by years 


1 Year 1961 Year 1962 Year 1963 
Subject Cand. % pass Cand. % pass Cand. % pass 
English - 1,692 785 1987 918 2,93 860 
ponds 1631 771 1,987 69-9 2393 641 
s 1,158 76-8 1,417 875 1,785 90-5 
ae iy " 1305 738 1857 86-1 2,01 798 
EUN phy 1,515 6311 1,962 55:5 2302 449 
EE » 24 593 159. 7111 220 500 
es cience 383 70-0 451 53-7 495 770 

ible Knowledge 764 792 1,018 719 1,605 734 
Bookkeeping 25 880 
Matinee 1359 54-8 154 61-6 221] 64-4 
em 352 864 445 818 395 972 

atin 919 900 1,208 71-1 1,595 632 


France: Centre National de Télé-Enseignement' 
ENROLMENT 


The Centre National de Télé-Enseignement has 78,799 students 
enrolled at the present time, divided as follows: 


Classes élémentaires 2,247 
Classes du Premier Cycle 4,934 


Classes du Second Cycle 22,804 

Enseignement Supérieur 14,808 

Enseignement Technique T 
14,31 


Divers 


N.S.W. Department of Education, Australia 
FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL? 


The total population of the State 
4,086,293, of whom 2,215,970 live i 


me M. H. Geneste, L'Inspectrice de 


of New South Wales is 
n Sydney and most of the 


'Information supplied by Mada 
l'Académie de Paris, Directrice du CN.T.E. 
? Supplied by R. T. Cole, Principal of the Correspondence School. 


H* 
` 
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rest on the coastal plains. In 1964 there were 623,978 children 
of school age. Inland, the population is sparsely scattered, and 
there are many children in isolated areas too far from schools 
to be able to attend. To all children who cannot attend school 
because they live in isolated areas, or because they are physic- 
ally handicapped, the Correspondence School offers twelve 
years of tuition for children from five years old upwards. Pupils 
fall into two categories. Full-time pupils are home pupils, or 
pupils enrolled in small country schools, receiving all their 
education by correspondence. Many small country schools are 
staffed to teach primary school children, but not secondary 
school children, and when pupils have completed their primary 
education they receive secondary education from the Cor- 
respondence School, and work under the supervision of 
teachers at the school. Home pupils are supervised by their 
mothers or other adults. The Correspondence School estab- 
lishes and maintains close liaison with supervisors who receive 
guidance through the teaching leaflets and the comments of 
the correspondence teachers who correct the pupil's lessons. 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


Primary grades 


Grade 
i | English 
¢ Arithmetic 
2) Social Studies 
3 | English 
ree Arithmetic 
| Social Studies 
5) Art 
6 English 
Arithmetic 
Social Studies 
Art 


Nature Study 
Secondary forms 
Form 
l English 
Mathematics 
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(Form 1 cont.) 
Social Studies 
Science 
Art 
Craft for Girls (Needle Craft and Home Craft) 
Craft for Boys (Leather Craft, Book Craft, Woodwork) 


2) All pupils take the three compulsory subjects in Group A and 
choose at least one subject from each of Groups B, C, and D. 


3 Group A Group B Group C Group D 
English Art Social Studies German 
4) Mathematics Craft (Girls) History French 
Science Craft (Boys) Geography Latin 
Commerce 
Technical 
Drawing 


Non-examination courses ial Tiag 
5) Pupils study compulsory and elective subjects from the 
following: 
6 English 
Latin 
French 
German 
Ancient History 
Modern History 
Geography 
Economics 
Art 
Needlework 
Mathematics 


ENROLMENTS IN 1965 
Primary grades 


Grade 
l 906 
2 448 
3 456 
4 341 
5 247 
6 198 


Total: 2,596 
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Secondary forms 


Full-time home pupils, or Part-time pupils in 
pupils in small country small country schools ° 
schools enrolled for all not taking all subjects 
Form subjects by correspondence by correspondence 
l 895 
2 730 947 
3 250 577 adults 
4 106 272 prisoners 
Fifth Year! 57 


Total full-time: 2,038 Total part-time: 1,796 


‘The last year of a five-year secondary curriculum which is 
by a six-year Secondary curriculum. In 1966 Fifth Year will 
Form 5 which from 1967 will be followed by Form 6. 


being replaced 
be replaced by 


X akar — A. 
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